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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS. 

Colleges  and  Universities. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  Spright  Dowell,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  V.,  Boothe  C.  Davis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Allegheny  College.  Meadville,  Pa.,  Fred  W.  Hixson,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  George  D.  Olds.  LL.  D.,  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  Clifton  D.  Gray,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Baylor  University,  Waco.  Texas.  Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  Rev.  William  Devlin,  S.  J.,  President. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  William  Herbert  Perry  Fautice, 

D.  D„  LL.  D.,  President. 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  Donald  J.  Cowling,  1).  D„  President. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Thomas  S.  Baker, 
Ph.  D.,  President. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Charles  S.  Howe,  Ph.  D., 
Sc.  I)..  President. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington.  D.  C.,  Right  Rev.  T.  J. 
Shahan,  D.  D..  President. 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  R.  Ames  Montgomery,  President. 

Clcmson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson,  S.  C.,  Walter  Merritt  Riggs, 

E.  M.  E.,  LL.  I).,  President. 

Coe  College.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  Harry  M.  Gage,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y  .,  George  B.  Cutten,  Ph.  D.,  D.  I)., 
LL.  D..  President. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sidney  E.  Mezes, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  I).,  President. 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.  D„  President. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D., 
LL  D.,  President. 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  Harlan  L'pdegraff,  Ph.  D..  President. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.,  John  F.  McCormick,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  Clark  W.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  George  R.  Grose,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  J.  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Daniel  W.  Morehouse,  Ph.  D..  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Fordham  University.  New  York,  N.  Y..  Rev.  E.  P.  Tivnan,  President. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa..  Rev.  Henry  H.  Apple, 
D.  D„  LL.  D.,  President. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga„  K.  G.  Mathcson,  LL.  D., 
President. 


Grinned  College,  Grinned,  Iowa,  John  H.  T.  Main,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D.,  Prcsi- 
dent. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowed,  LL.  D, 
Ph.  D.,  President. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.,  W.  W.  Comfort,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  L.  L.  Doggett, 
Ph.  D„  President. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  Raymond  A.  Pearson.  LL.  D.,  President. 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  Dc  Land,  Fla.,  Lincoln  Hudev,  Ph.  D„ 
President. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan.  Kans.,  William  M.  Jardine, 
LL.  D.,  President. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg.  Ill.,  James  L.  McConaughy,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  John  H.  MacCracken.  Ph.  D.,  I.L.  D, 
President. 

Lehigh  University,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Charles  R.  Richards,  E.  M.,  LL.  D„ 
President. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal.,  Ray  L.  Wilbur, 
LL.  D.,  President 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 
President. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Amherst,  Mass.,  Kenvon  L.  Butter¬ 
field,  LL.  D..  President. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Elihu  Thomson, 
Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  Acting  President. 

Mercer  University.  Macon.  Ga.,  Rufus  W.  Weaver,  D.  D..  President. 

Miami  University.  Oxford.  Ohio.  Raymond  M.  Hughes.  M  Sc.,  President. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  David  Fridav.  B.  S..  President. 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury.  Vt.,  Paul  Dwight  Moody,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College,  Agricultural  College.  Miss.,  David  Carlisle 
Hull,  M.  Sc..  President. 

Mount  Union  College.  Alliance.  Ohio.  W.  H.  Me  Master,  M.  A.,  President. 

New  York  University.  New  York.  N.  Y..  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL.  D 
Chancellor. 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  West 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  W.  C.  Riddick,  C.  E.,  LL.  D..  President. 

Northwestern  University.  Evanston,  III.,  Walter  D.  Scott,  Ph.  D..  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Rev.  Henry  C.  King.  D.  D..  LL.  D., 
President. 

Oglethorpe  University,  Atlanta.  Ga..  -  President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Ohio,  William  O.  Thompson,  D.  D, 
LL.  D.,  President. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  John  W.  Hoffman,  D.  D„ 
LL.  D..  President. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester,  Pa..  Charles  E.  Hyatt,  LL.  D 
President. 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  State  College.  Pa.,  John  M.  Thomas.  D.  D. 
LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.t  President. 

Princeton  University.  Princeton,  N.  J..  John  G.  Hibben.  Ph.  D.f  LL.  D.( 
President. 
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Purdue  University,  Lafayette.  Ind.t  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Ph.  D..  President. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Troy.  N.  Y..  Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas,  Edgar  O.  Lovett,  Ph.  D,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Rutgers  College.  New  Brunswick,  X.  J„  Rev.  \V.  H.  S.  Deniarcst,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President. 

St.  Stephen’s  College,  Annandale-on-IIudson,  N.  Y.,  Bernard  I.  Bell,  B.  A., 
S.  T.  B.,  President. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Texas,  C.  C.  Sclecman,  D.  D., 
President. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  I)., 
President. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  A.  C.  Humphreys, 
Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Frank  Aydelotte,  B.  Litt.  (Oxon.), 
President. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  Charles  W.  Flint.  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Chancellor. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Russell  H.  Conwell.  D.  D.,  LL.  D„ 
President. 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station,  Texas,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Bizzell,  I).  C.  L.,  President. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Rev.  Remsen  B.  Ogilby,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass.,  John  A.  Cousens,  A.  B.,  President. 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  B.  Dinwiddic,  LL.  I).,  President. 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Richmond,  D.  D.,  President. 

United  States  Military  Academy.  West  Point,  X.  Y.,  Brigadier  General 
Fred  W.  S laden,  U.  S.  A.,  Superintendent. 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Vice  Admiral  Henry  B. 
Wilson,  U.  S.  X.,  Superintendent. 

University  of  Akron,  Akron.  Ohio,  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Ernest  D.  Burton,  D.  D..  President. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  George  Xorlin,  Ph.  D  .  President. 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark.  Del.,  Walter  Hullihen,  Ph.  D.,  I).  C.  L.. 
President. 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich,  Rev.  John  P.  McNichols,  S.  J.. 
A.  M.,  President. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Georgia.  Athens.  Ga.,  David  C.  Barrow,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.,  David  Kinley,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Ernest  II.  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

University  of  Maine.  Orono,  Me.,  Clarence  C.  Little,  S.  D.,  President. 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  Md.,  Albert  F.  Woods,  Agr.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Marion  L.  Burton,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Chancellor. 


UOi  President  NeW  Hampshirc'  Durham.  N.  H.,  Ralph  D.  Hetzcl,  LL.  D.. 

UniVc€l,ll  C"aP"  N-  C-  Woodburn 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  James  S.  Buchanan.  LL.  D 
Acting  President.  #  ' 

Uni Ll’d  °Pr^Sy,Va,,ia'  Philade,phia*  Pa-»  J-  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D., 
Un' 'chancel lor  Pit*s^urgh'  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  John  G.  Bowman.  LL.  D., 

L  01  Pas.dem  RocheStCr’  Rochestcr-  N.  Y,  Rush  Rhees,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

University  of  the  South  Sewanee.  Ten,...  Benjamin  F.  Finney,  Vice  Chan- 
cellor  and  sx-officio  President. 

UniVPrelident  S°Uth  Car°lina-  CoIuml)ia-  S-  C-  William  Davis  Melton, 
University  of  Tennessee.  Knoxville.  Ten,..,  H.  A.  Morgan,  LL.  D.,  Prcsi- 

Uni'dentty  °f  TlXaS'  AUSt'n’  * CX3S’  K'  E’  Vinson-  D*  D.,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 

University  of  Vermont.  Burlington,  Vt..  Guy  W.  Bailev  I  L  D  President 
LLtS?  Charlottesville,  Va..  Edwin  ^Alderman.  D^c'l!, 

Un*  President  Wisconsin'  Madison-  Wis.,  Edward  A.  Birge,  Sc.  D ,  LL,  D.. 

VanLLrbD  ^hanceUo'r  ^ashv,,le'  Tenn-  J  H  Kirkland,  Ph.  D..  D.  C.  L„ 

^  lrg!lnu  Mllitary  Kistitute,  Lexington.  Va.,  Edward  W.  Nichols,  Presi- 

VVaSPrnc!identUn,VCrS,ty’  ^  L°Uis’  Mo-  Robcrt  S-  Pokings,  LL.  D.. 

'VaMinS.?,p?es!dnnerSOn  C°l,Cge*  Washi,,Kt°n-  P^.  Simon  Strouse  Baker. 
Washington^and  Lee  University.  Lexington.  Va.,  Henry  L.  Smith.  Ph.  D.. 

VVeS!ngapresMemSity’  Middletown*  Conn  -  Lcr°y  A.  Howland,  Ph.  D.,  Act- 

UCSpreshkntC°,ll8C'  N'W  Wi,min»ton.  Pa.,  W.  Charles  Wallace,  D.  D., 

\\  est  I  exas .State  Normal  School.  Canyon.  Texas.  -  President 

President  Vmversity'  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  Frank  B.  Trotter.  LL.  D.. 

WC!  CuTffl  B.  D?'Fha  D.UpSei't  B“Ckhann0"'  W'  Va"  Elmcr  Guy 

W|1hams  College,  Williamstown.  Mass..  Harry  A.  Garfield.  LL.  D„  Presi- 

W°a!&.  D°!JPres'idenIt,'5ti,Ute’  Worc”ter’  Mass"  Ira  N-  Hollis,  L.  H. 
Vufc.  Uuiwqgy.,  K«W  Haven.  Conn.,  James  Rowland  Angell,  Lilt.  D.. 


Allied  Members. 


The  Kansas  Intercollegiate  Athletic 

Kansas  Normal  College. 
Washburn  College. 

Fairmount  Qjllege. 

College  of  Emporia. 

Bethany  College. 

Southwestern  College. 

St.  Mary's  College. 

Baker  University. 

State  Manual  Training  School. 


Conference,  comprising: 

Ottawa  University. 

Friends'  University. 
McPherson  College. 

Cooper  College. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 
Mays  Normal  College. 
Midland  College. 

Bethel  College. 

St.  John’s  College. 


The  Iowa  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

Coe  College.  Leander  Clark  College. 

Cornell  College.  Simpson  College. 

Grinnell  College.  Penn  College. 

Highland  Park  College.  Des  Moines  College. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  Parsons  College. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

University  of  Colorado.  University  of  Utah. 

Colorado  State  School  of  Mines.  Utah  Agricultural  College. 

Colorado  College.  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Denver.  Montana  State  College. 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Conference,  comprising: 

Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Whitman  College. 

Washington  State  College.  Willamette  University. 

University  of  Montana.  Pacific  University. 

University  of  Oregon.  University  of  Washington. 

University  of  Idaho. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 


University  of  California. 

I. eland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. 
University  of  Southern  California. 
University  of  Montana. 


University  of  Idaho. 
University  of  Oregon. 

State  College  of  Washington. 
University  of  Washington. 


The  Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  comprising: 


Howard  University. 
Lincoln  University. 
Union  University. 
Shaw  University. 


Virginia  N.  and  I.  Institute. 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and 
College. 

Hampton  Institute. 


The  Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

California  Institute  of  Technology.  University  of  California,  Southern 
Occidental  College.  Branch. 

Pomona  College.  University  of  Redlands. 

Whittier  College. 


Indiana  Intercollegiate  Conference,  comprising: 

Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Purdue  University. 

Dc  Pauw  University.  Rose  Polytechnic.' 

Wabash  College.  Notre  Dame. 

Butler  College.  Normal  College  A.  G.  U. 

Franklin  Gdlege.  Manchester  College. 

Hanover  College.  Indiana  Dental  College. 

Eariham  College.  Huntington  College. 

Oakland  City  College.  Central  Normal. 

Evansville  College.  Indiana  Central  College. 

Indiana  University. 

Western  Interstate  Collegiate  Association,  comprising: 

Columbia  College.  La  Crosse  State  Normal  School. 

De  Paul  University.  St.  Viator  College. 

Luther  College.  Valparaiso  University. 

Associate  Members. 

Lawrencevillc  School.  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Mercersburg  Academy.  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

New  York  Military  Academy.  Cornwall -on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

University  School,  Geveland,  Ohio. 

Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 


PROCEEDINGS 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  at  Georgian  Terrace  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Friday, 
December  28,  1923,  at  10  a.  m.,  President  Pierce  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  convention  having  been  issued  in 
printed  form,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with. 

The  secretary  stated  that,  instead  of  a  roll  call,  printed  slips 
had  been  distributed  on  which  those  present  should  record  their 
names.  The  record  thus  obtained  is  as  follows : 

1.  Members  (if  more  than  one  name  is  given,  the  first  is  that  of 
the  accredited  delegate)  : 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute:  Professor  C.  L.  Hare,  Professor  Wilbur 
H.  Hutsell,  Director  Roy  Dimmitt. 

Amherst  College:  Professor  A.  W.  Marsh. 

Baylor  University:  Dr.  J.  Homer  Caskey. 

Boston  College:  Mr.  F.  A.  Reynolds. 

Brown  University:  Professor  Fred  W.  Marvel. 

Butler  University:  Professor  H.  O.  Page. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science:  Professor  H.  F.  Pasini. 

Centre  College:  Professor  C.  E.  Allen. 

Clcmson  Agricultural  College:  Professor  D.  H.  Henry. 

College  of  Wooster:  Professor  L.  C.  Boles. 

Cornell  University:  Mr.  Romeyn  Berry. 

Creighton  University:  Mr.  A.  A.  Schabinger,  President  John  F.  McCor- 
m  ick. 

Dartmouth  College:  Professor  James  P.  Richardson,  Dr.  John  W.  Bowler. 
Denison  University:  Professor  W.  J.  Livingston. 

Drake  University:  Mr.  K.  L.  Wilson. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology:  Dr.  J.  B.  Crenshaw,  Professor  A.  H. 
Armstrong. 

Hamilton  College:  Director  Albert  I.  Prettyman. 

Harvard  University:  Mr.  Fred  W.  Moore,  Director  William  H.  Geer. 
Indiana  University:  Mr.  Z.  G.  Clevenger. 

International  V.  M.  C.  A.  College:  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Professor  Elmer 
Berry. 

Iowa  State  College:  Professor  S.  S.  Willaman,  Professor  Jay  W.  Wood- 
row,  Director  H.  Otopalik. 

John  B.  Stetson  University:  Professor  W.  Y.  Mickle. 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  Dr.  Ronald  T.  Abercrombie. 

Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  University:  Mr.  Glenn  S.  Warner. 

Louisiana  State  University:  Mr.  M.  J.  Donahue. 

Mercer  University:  Mr.  Stanlev  L.  Robinson. 

Miami  University:  Professor  H.  W.  Ewing. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College:  Professor  Ralph  H.  Young,  Director  A. 
M.  Barron. 

Middlebury  College:  Professor  A.  M.  Brown. 

Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College:  Professor  W.  D.  Chadwick. 

Mount  Union  College:  Mr.  Lester  R  Ruth. 

New  York  State  College:  Dr.  W.  C.  Reeder. 

New  York  University:  Director  Henry  C.  Hathaway. 
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North  Carolina  State  College:  Professor  J.  W.  Harrelson. 

Northwestern  University:  Professor  Dana  M.  Evans. 

Oberlin  College:  Professor  C.  W.  Savage. 

Oglethorpe  University:  Mr.  Frank  Anderson. 

Ohio  State  University:  Dr.  Thomas  E.  French,  Dr.  J.  W.  Wrilce,  Dr.  J.  H. 

Nichols,  Dr.  Frank  R.  Castleman. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  Mr.  G.  E.  Gauthier. 

Penn.  State  College:  Professor  Hugo  Bezdek. 

Princeton  University:  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft. 

Purdue  University:  Director  N.  A.  Kellogg. 

Rutgers  College:  Professor  H.  N.  Lendall. 

Southern  Methodist  University:  President  Charles  C.  Selecman,  Professor 
J.  S.  McIntosh,  Professor  Roy  Morrison. 

State  University  of  Iowa:  Mr.  Howard  H.  Jones,  Mr.  George  T.  Bresna- 
han. 

Swarthmore  College:  Dr.  E.  LcRoy  Mercer.  Professor  Samuel  C.  Palmer. 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College:  Director  D.  X.  Bible. 

Tulane  University:  Dr.  Melvin  J.  White. 

U.  S.  Military-  Academy:  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  J.  Koehler,  U.  S.  A. 

(Rtd.),  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  G.  Alexander. 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy:  Captain  T.  R.  Kurtz,  U.  S.  N. 

University  of  Akron:  Director  Frederick  S.  Sefton,  Professor  W.  A. 

Moore,  Mr.  H.  E.  Sayger. 

University  of  Delaware:  Dr.  W.  O.  Sypherd. 

University  of  Detroit:  Mr.  Charles  L.  Bruce. 

University  of  Florida:  Director  J.  L.  White,  Jr. 

University  of  Georgia:  Dr.  S.  V.  Sanford,  Professor  H.  J.  Stegeman,  Mr. 
George  C.  Woodruff. 

University  of  Kansas:  Mr.  George  Clark. 

University  of  Maine:  Professor  R.  H.  Bryant. 

University  of  Michigan:  Director  Fielding  II.  Yost. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Director  F.  W.  Luehring,  Mr.  O.  S.  Zelner. 
University  of  Missouri:  Professor  C.  L.  Brewer. 

University  of  New  Hampshire:  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowell. 

University  of  North  Carolina:  Director  R.  A.  Fetzer. 

University  of  Oklahoma:  Director  Ben  G.  Owen. 

University  of  the  South:  Vice  Chancellor  B.  F.  Finney,  Professor  W.  II. 

MacKellar.  Dr.  Michael  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  B.  II.  Moore. 

University  of  South  Carolina :  Professor  H.  N.  Edmunds. 

University  of  Tennessee :  Professor  N.  W.  Dougherty. 

University  of  Texas:  Professor  D.  A.  Penick,  Mr.  L.  T.  Bellmont. 
University  of  Vermont :  Mr.  Harold  A.  Mayforth. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Professor  T.  F..  Jones. 

Vanderbilt  University:  Professor  Charles  S.  Brown,  Director  Dan  E. 
McGugin. 

Virginia  Military  Institute:  Mr.  R.  B.  Clarkson. 

Washington  University:  Mr.  George  L.  Rider. 

Wesleyan  University:  Dean  Frank  W.  Nicolson. 

Williams  College:  Professor  G.  N.  Messer. 

II.  Associate  Members : 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover:  Dr.  P.  S.  Page. 

The  Tome  School :  Director  A.  Pierce  Saunders. 

III.  Local  Conferences  (Joint  Members): 

Kansas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  Professor  R.  E,  Mohler. 
Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  Professor  Leslie  J. 
Ayer. 
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IV'.  Non-Members: 

1.  Colleges: 

Birmingham-Southern  College:  President  Guy  E.  Suavely. 

Georgetown  College:  Mr.  M.  B.  Adams. 

Millsaps  College:  Director  H.  F.  Zinoski. 

Mississippi  College:  Professor  G.  M.  Bohler. 

Rhode  Island  State  College:  President  Howard  Edwards. 

St.  Mary’s  College:  Mr.  S.  G.  O'Rourke. 

University  of  Utah:  Dr.  H.  L.  Marshall. 

Wittenberg  College:  Mr.  E.  P.  Godfrey. 

2.  Schools : 

Groton  School:  Mr.  W.  J.  Jacomb. 

3.  Individuals : 

Mr.  R.  K.  Atkinson,  Department  of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Barker,  Mid -West  I.  C.  A.  Conference,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 
Major  John  L.  Griffith.  Commissioner  of  Athletics,  Chicago,  111. 

Director  I.  C.  Matheeny,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Professor  Fred  B.  Messing,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS 

Treasurer's  Report.  The  Treasurer  presented  his  annual  re¬ 
port.  audited  by  Professor  Lendall,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$2226.91,  which  includes  an  amount  set  aside  to  the  credit  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.  Track  and  Field  Meet  of  $508.59.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  adopted. 

Secretary's  Report.  The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Council 
had  held  four  meetings  during  the  year,  on  December  28,  1922, 
February  10,  1923,  May  24,  1923,  and  October  12,  1923.  He  also 
read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  the  evening 
before  in  Atlanta,  including  the  following  items: 

1.  President  Pierce  reported  that  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken 
to  incorporate  the  Association,  and  that  nothing  remained  except  to  hold 
a  meeting  of  the  incorporators,  which  would  be  done  in  connection  with 
this  conference  of  the  Association. 

2.  Voted  to  recommend  for  membership  in  the  Association  the  follow¬ 
ing  institutions:  University  of  Vermont.  West  Texas  State  Normal 
College,  University  of  Delaware.  Fordham  University,  Rensselaer  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  and  for  associate  mem¬ 
bership  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Conference,  Western  Interstate  Collegiate 
Association,  Iowa  Intercollegiate  Association. 

3.  Voted  that  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  following, 
certain  substitutions  being  made  on  account  of  the  absence  of  those  pre¬ 
viously  appointed:  Dean  S.  W.  Beyer,  Iowa  State  College.  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Moore,  Harvard  University,  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Major  J.  L.  Griffith.  Commissioner  of  Athletics,  Intercollegiate  Con¬ 
ference.  Professor  C.  L.  Hare.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Professor 
Leslie  j.  Ayer,  University  of  Washington,  Dr.  H.  L.  Marshall,  University 
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of  Utah.  Professor  D.  A.  Penick,  University  of  Texas,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
R.  G.  Alexander,  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  Captain  T.  R.  Kurtz,  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy.  This  committee  was  requested  to  nominate  officers  for 
next  year  as  well  as  members  of  the  rules  committees. 

4.  Voted  to  ask  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  to  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  on  the  subject  of  financial  support  of  the  Central 
Board  on  Officials. 

5.  After  reading  a  communication  regarding  coaching  of  players  during 
a  contest,  it  was  voted  as  the  sense  of  the  Council  that  the  baseball  code 
prepared  by  one  of  our  committees  should  Ik*  better  known  and  should  lie 
followed  by  college  teams.  Voted  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Association,  stating  the  action  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Western 
Conference  in  requiring  athletic  directors  to  read  the  code  to  the  players 
and  to  have  them  subscribe  to  it.  Professor  Hare  presented  a  paper  with 
suggestions  on  this  subject. 

6.  Voted  to  appoint  as  Committee  on  Resolutions  Messrs.  French,  Hare, 
and  Richardson. 

7.  Messrs.  Abercrombie.  McCurdy,  and  Meylan  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  attitude  of  the  N.  C.  A  A.  toward  the 
rules  of  the  A.  A.  U.  affecting  the  eligibility  of  college  athletes. 

8.  Messrs.  Stagg.  Crenshaw,  and  Griffith  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  resolutions  pertaining  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  plans  for  the 
participation  of  colleges  therein. 

9.  Voted  to  postpone  consideration  of  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the 
Olympic  games  until  the  last-named  committee  reports,  and  the  results,  if 
any.  of  its  recommendations  have  been  observed,  and  to  recommend  simi¬ 
lar  action  to  the  colleges  belonging  to  the  Association. 

10.  Messrs.  McCurdy,  Meylan,  McKenzie,  and  Carpenter  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  study  and  report  on  international  intercollegiate 
athletic  relations  with  students  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  this  Association  in  relation  to  a  group  of  students  who  plan  to  visit 
this  country  from  Europe  next  summer. 

11.  Voted  to  recommend  to  the  Association  the  annual  appropriation  of 
$500  to  the  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  with  an  expression  of  hope  that 
the  other  constituent  bodies  would  similarly  contribute. 

12.  Mr.  Abercrombie  was  requested  to  invite  the  United  States  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Lacrosse  League  to  become  a  joint  member  of  the  Association. 

13.  Voted  to  have  a  committee  appointed  on  rules  for  ice  hockey. 


Election  of  Members.  The  colleges  and  associations  recom¬ 
mended  for  membership  by  the  Council  were  elected,  together 
with  the  following  institutions,  whose  applications  came  in  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Council :  Oglethorpe  University,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Butler  University.  Tulane  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College.  Creighton 
University,  University  of  Detroit,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  Mercer  University. 

Appropriation  to  the  A.  A.  I7.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Council  that  $500  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  Amateur  Ath¬ 
letic  Federation  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 

N.  C.  A.  A.  Swimming  Meet.  The  Committee  on  Swimming 
Rules  recommended  the  establishing  of  a  swimming  meet  for  the 
colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  similar  to  the  track 
and  field  meet  conducted  for  several  years  in  Chicago.  The 


question  was  left,  with  power,  to  the  Council,  which  voted,  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting,  to  proceed  with  the  meet 
this  year,  leaving  details  to  the  Committee  on  Swimming  Rules. 
A  sum  of  $200  was  appropriated  toward  expenses  of  the  meet. 

N.  C.  A.  A.  Track  and  Field  Meet.  In  accordance  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  committee  on  the  meet,  it  was  voted  that 
hereafter  there  should  be  no  team  competition  but  only  individual 
competition. 

International  Relations.  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  International  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Relations,  it  was  voted  to  request  Dr.  R.  fait  McKenzie,  who 
plans  to  be  in  Europe  this  summer,  to  represent  the  Association 
in  this  matter  in  certain  countries,  and  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  who 
expects  to  go  to  Europe  in  September,  to  do  the  same  in  another 
group  of  countries. 


REPORTS  OF  DISTRICTS 
First  District. 

PROFESSOR  CLARENCE  W.  MENDELL,  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  New  England  district  during  the  past  year  there  have 
been  very  few  changes  of  policy  that  arc  in  any  way  striking. 
Such  changes  as  have  taken  place  have  been  in  line  with  principles 
already  laid  down  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

The  freshman  one-year  rule  is  now  pretty  generally  observed 
although  there  are  three  or  four  institutions  still  playing  freshmen 
on  their  varsity  teams.  Limitation  to  three  years  of  playing  is 
not  quite  so  general,  though  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  colleges 
observe  the  rule.  Seven  institutions  now  har  transfers  from  the 
sports  in  which  they  have  won  letters  at  other  institutions,  but 
so  far  as  returns  show  there  are  only  two  that  actually  bar  them 
from  all  sports  in  which  they  have  participated.  All  institutions 
in  New  England  show  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  com¬ 
plete  amateurism,  and  there  seems  to  be  also  further  progress 
toward  bringing  the  coaches  either  into  the  faculty  or  into  posi¬ 
tions  of  close  affiliation  with  the  faculty.  There  has  also  been 
some  gain  in  the  extent  of  faculty  control  of  athletics. 

There  are  now  active  within  the  New  England  district  three 
working  agreements  between  groups  of  colleges.  These  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  each  from  the  other,  but  all  are  working  toward 
the  same  end. 

The  New  England  Conference,  which  was  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  a  year  ago.  is  now  a  going  concern.  It  includes  five  institu¬ 


tions,  and  others  show  a  tendency  to  join  in  the  near  future.  Its 
aims  are,  first,  to  bring  athletics  and  physical  training  into  the 
curriculum  as  an  integral  part  of  education;  second,  to  maintain 
a  uniformly  high  scholarship  standard.  The  Conference  has  as 
a  basis  for  organization  a  Code,  with  a  preamble  stating  its  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Code  limits  expenses  to  bare  necessities  and  provides 
that  there  shall  be  no  preliminary  training  for  more  than  ten  days 
before  the  opening  of  college.  Its  eligibility  rules  are  strict  and 
include  a  one-year  transfer  rule,  and  a  rule  that  no  transfer  who 
has  won  his  letter  in  another  institution  shall  be  permitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  again  in  that  sport.  Participation  in  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  is  limited  to  three  years.  With  regard  to  summer  baseball, 
a  student  is  allowed  to  play  on  any  team  which  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  National  Baseball  Commission,  provided  he  docs 
not  personally  take  money  or  play  under  an  assumed  name.  From 
all  reports  the  Conference  is  working  smoothly  and  with  great 
benefit  to  sportsmanship.  The  present  membership  consists  of 
the  University  of  Maine,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  and 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Association  of  New  England  College  Presidents  for  Con¬ 
ference  on  Athletics  now  embraces  twelve  institutions.  This 
Association  is  in  no  way  legislative.  It  was  formed  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  athletics,  and  has  stuck  rigidly 
to  its  original  plan.  It  aims  rather  at  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  at  the  colleges  than  at  any  direct  control.  Five  of 
the  members  of  this  Association  have  already  put  in  the  require¬ 
ment  that  coaches  shall  be  members  of  the  faculty,  and  others  are 
approaching  this  same  rule.  One  of  the  chief  topics  of  discussion 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  soliciting  of  schoolboys  to  go  to 
a  particular  college,  a  matter  which  rests  largely  with  the  alumni, 
but  which  needs  just  the  sort  of  publicity  which  a  Conference  of 
this  sort  can  give  it.  The  Conference  has  also  concerned  itself 
seriously  and  at  length  with  the  high  cost  of  athletics,  and  has 
been  most  successful  in  its  primary  aim  to  bring  the  real  problems 
into  the  light  and  to  obtain  a  clarification  of  ideas. 

The  third  group  is  composed  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton, 
although  Princeton  is  not  a  member  of  this  district.  These  three 
colleges  work  under  the  agreement  published  in  last  year’s  report 
and  the  success  has  been  marked.  The  agreement  published  last 
year  was  a  modification  only  of  the  old  working  agreement.  The 
new  points  which  have  been  tried  out  this  year  are:  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  early  practice,  the  elimination  of  transfer  students  from 
the  sports  in  which  they  have  already  participated,  the  elimination 
of  post-season  contests,  and  the  limitation  of  freshman  out-of- 
town  games.  All  of  these  seem  to  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
useful  regulations.  Some  question  is  raised  of  the  hardship  im- 
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posed  upon  transfer  students,  but  for  the  present  at  least  no  modi¬ 
fication  is  anticipated. 

In  general,  the  policy  in  New  England  seems  to  be  tending 
toward  informal  groupings  between  institutions  that  are  similar 
to  each  other.  In  each  case  any  control  of  an  institution  by  the 
group  is  avoided.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  only  way  in  which 
the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  can  be  properly  fostered. 

The  year  just  passed  has  seen  progress  in  the  development  of 
New  England  associations  for  various  minor  sports.  Associa¬ 
tions  in  swimming,  basket  ball,  and  wrestling  arc  in  operation.  A 
boxing  association  exists  potentially  but  lias  not  been  formally 
constituted.  Movements  are  on  foot  to  establish  associations  in 
gymnastics  and  soccer.  These  associations  do  not  enforce  rigid 
schedule  requirements,  nor  are  they  actively  legislative,  but  rather 
aim  at  a  normal  fostering  of  the  minor  sports. 

A  number  of  things  are  reported  from  individual  colleges  which 
seem  to  be  worth  mentioning  in  this  report.  From  several  insti¬ 
tutions  come  encouraging  announcements  of  the  increase  in  gen¬ 
eral  participation  in  athletics.  Williams  has  eightv-five  per  cent 
of  its  students  in  organized  physical  activities.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  this 
regard.  In  spite  of  the  short  time  in  which  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  have  been  active  at  Tech,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  student  body  is  technically  ineligible  to 
compete,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  undergraduates  are  now 
taking  part  in  competitive  sport.  One  institution  has  this  year  de¬ 
clined  to  compete  any  longer  with  two  other  colleges  because  of 
their  lower  standards  of  eligibility  and  sportsmanship.  Wesleyan 
has  gone  over  to  complete  faculty  control  during  this  past  year. 
Many  of  the  colleges  speak  with  great  favor  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Code  of  the  Conference.  Specific  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

Boston  College  is  anxious  to  have  games  played  in  neutral  cities 
eliminated  and  would  like  to  have  this  question  discussed.  Bos¬ 
ton  College,  by  the  way,  has  had  its  first  freshman  team  this  year 
and  is  evidently  working  toward  the  freshman  rule. 

Dartmouth  believes  that  summer  baseball  rules  should  either 
be  made  uniform  or  abolished. 

From  various  colleges  comes  the  suggestion  that  the  N.  C.  A.  A. 
take  a  definite  stand  against  becoming  a  legislative  body.  Formed 
as  it  was  to  be  a  group  for  the  discussion  of  college  problems  as 
they  bear  on  athletics,  there  seems  to  be  some  fear  that  the 
original  purpose  may  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  general  it  seems  safe  to  report  that  the  situation  in  the  New 
England  district  is  most  encouraging.  Intramural  athletics  have 
increased  enormously  and  the  general  participation  in  intercol¬ 
legiate  sport  is  also  very  much  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Progress 
has  been  made  all  along  the  line  with  regard  to  eligibility  require¬ 


ments,  scholastic  rules  have  been  enforced,  and  the  spirit  of 
friendly  cooperation  and  competition  seems  to  be  better  now  than 
ever.  I  he  problems  giving  the  most  trouble  at  the  present  time 
would  seem  to  be  the  tangible  one  of  proselyting  and  the  perennial 
dilliculty  in  connection  with  summer  baseball. 

Second  District. 

PROFESSOR  II.  N.  LENDALL,  RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

During  the  past  year  athletic  activities,  student  interest  in 
sports,  and  public  demand  for  athletic  contests  have  continued  to 
enlarge  and  have  made  heavy  gains  over  the  already  large  pro¬ 
portions  of  recent  years.  The  institutions  of  the  Second  District 
have  shared  heavily  in  this  development  and  in  the  consequent 
increasing  problems  of  administration  and  control.  Many  there 
are  who  view  the  situation  as  tending  to  lower  athletic  standards 
and  as  being  entirely  out  of  tune  with  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  The  writer  feels,  however,  that, 
though  evils  exist,  there  is  a  strong  force  raising  the  morale  of 
college  athletics  and  which  will  in  the  future  develop  a  solution 
coordinating  athletic  activity  with  the  curriculum  and  tending  to 
a  better  all-round  development  of  college  men. 

In  order  to  obtain  comment  from  various  institutions  in  this 
district,  a  letter  has  been  sent  asking  for  replies  on  the  questions 
of  eligibility  and  transfer  rules,  athletic  activities,  faculty  control, 
as  well  as  pertinent  suggestions  or  recommendations.  From 
these  replies  some  rather  gratifying  conditions  are  brought  out; 
first,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  for  the  adoption 
of  the  three-year  rule  in  the  larger  as  well  as  many  of  the  smaller 
institutions.  At  least  seven  institutions  arc  putting  the  rule  into 
effect  in  September,  1924,  and  others  have  had  it  in  effect  during 
the  present  year.  Second,  that  the  migratory  rule  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  with  equal  favor.  Columbia  and  Cornell  have  already 
adopted  the  rule  of  the  Harvard- Yale-I’rinceton  agreement,  and 
it  is  being  considered  bv  Dartmouth  and  Pennsylvania.  Inas¬ 
much  as  such  a  rule  does  not  greatly  affect  many  of  the  smaller 
institutions,  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  pass  such  a  rule,  and  many 
of  them  are  so  doing. 

All  institutions  claim  to  have  faculty  control,  but  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  exists  in  varying  degrees.  It  seems  very  doubtful, 
where  boards  are  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  faculty, 
undergraduate  body  and  alumni,  in  equal  numbers,  whether  the 
faculty  can  have  the  balance  of  power.  Actual  faculty  control 
can  exist  only  where  eligibility  depends  on  scholastic  standing 
and  on  the  decision  of  a  committee,  a  majority  of  whose  members 
belong  to  the  faculty. 

The  public  demand  for  athletic  contests  has  greatly  enlarged 


the  field  of  professional  football  and  basket  ball.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  several  of  our  larger  cities,  and  the  situation  is 
becoming  a  great  menace  to  amateurism  and  a  difficult  problem 
in  many  of  our  colleges.  Offers  of  one  hundred  dollars  and 
more  per  game,  with  expenses,  are  hard  for  the  average  athlete 
to  resist.  That  many  of  them  are  accepting  such  offers  and 
playing  under  assumed  names,  is  known  to  he  a  fact.  1  he  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  is  not  easy,  and  there  are  prospects  that 
the  struggle  against  this  form  of  commercialism  will  exist  for  the 
next  few  years  with  the  prospects  none  too  bright. 

The  Second  District,  comprising  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
sub-districts  or  conferences.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States  Ath¬ 
letic  Conference  was  formed  over  a  year  ago,  due  to  the  work 
of  Dr.  S.  C.  Palmer  of  Swarthmore  and  Dean  Howard  Mc- 
Clenahan  of  Princeton.  Effort  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  conference  in  Northern  New  York,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  has  not  been  successful.  Last  spring  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  district  talked  with  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Miller  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  and  with  one  or  two  other  representatives 
from  Western  Pennsylvania  institutions,  on  the  possibility  of 
forming  such  an  organization  in  this  district.  I  he  feeling  was 
that  such  a  conference  was  much  needed  but  that  it  would 
probably  not  lx*  organized  until  some  of  the  larger  universities  in 
that  section  would  cooperate  on  such  an  undertaking.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  further  progress  can  be  reported  in  another 
year. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States  Athletic  Conference  held  its  second 
annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia  on  December  8,  of  this  year. 
The  various  problems  of  the  institutions  represented  were  freely 
discussed.  It  was  voted  that  the  Conference  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  its  committee  on  games,  conduct  a  tennis  tournament  for 
its  members  this  coming  spring.  The  meeting  was  successful, 
and  undoubtedly  the  Conference  will  exert  a  strong  influence 
throughout  this  section  as  time  goes  on. 

We  all  realize  that  athletics  are  necessary  to  college  life  and 
must  be  a  part  of  every  college  curriculum.  ( )ur  problem  is  to 
properly  coordinate  this  activity  so  as  to  present  its  right  rela¬ 
tion  in  the  education  of  our  young  men.  Scholastic  attainment 
should  and  must  he  the  first  aim  of  our  educational  institutions, 
but  the  stress  and  demand  for  winning  teams  is,  without  question, 
greatly  interfering.  Should  our  institutions  allow  effort  to  be 
made  to  develop  a  few  men  of  athletic  ability,  or  would  it  not 
be  better  to  develop  athletics  or  physical  education  for  all  ?  A 
possible  solution  is  the  stressing  of  mass  athletics  and  allowing 
the  development  of  athletic  teams  to  follow  as  it  will. 
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Third  District. 

DIRECTOR  H.  C.  BYRD,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND. 

No  report  was  received  from  this  district. 


Fourth  District. 

DR.  S.  V.  SANFORD,  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 

To  write  a  report  on  athletic  conditions  in  the  Fourth  District 
without  trespassing  in  a  measure  on  similar  work  in  a  part  of 
the  Third  District  is  no  easy  task,  for  the  Southern  Intercollegiate 
Conference  has  a  membership  extending  from  Maryland  to  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference. 

The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference  includes  all  the  state 
universities  and  nearly  all  the  state  technical  colleges  in  the  Fourth 
District,  and  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  of  the 
Third  District,  and,  in  addition  to  these  institutions,  Vanderbilt 
University  and  Tulane  University  in  the  Fourth  District,  and 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in  the  Third  District.  This  Con¬ 
ference  has  a  membership  of  twenty-one  institutions. 

The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference  is  today  the  control¬ 
ling  force  in  the  Fourth  District  and  in  a  part  of  the  Third  Dis¬ 
trict.  The  function  of  this  Conference  is  not  only  to  supervise 
but  to  control  athletics.  It  is  an  organization  “with  teeth.”  The 
members  agree  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  and  eligibility 
requirements  not  only  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
The  members  of  the  Conference  are  proud  of  the  great  work  it 
has  accomplished  and  is  accomplishing.  If  a  member  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  player,  the  faculty  chairman  of  athletics 
submits  the  case  promptly  to  the  executive  committee  for  a  ruling. 
The  cases  submitted  usually  involve  the  interpretation  of  a  rule. 

The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association. 

The  next  strongest*  association  in  the  Fourth  District  is  the 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association.  This  association 
has  had  a  long  and  honorable  record.  It  has  strict  eligibility  rules, 
and  it  enforces  them.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  controlling  ath¬ 
letics.  It  has  a  membership  of  fifteen  institutions, — the  smaller 
institutions  in  the  Fourth  District. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  nearly  all  the  institutions  that 
engage  in  intercollegiate  athletics  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  athletic  organizations.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  a 
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short  time  every  institution  in  the  Fourth  District  will  become  an 
active  member  of  one  of  these  two  bodies.  These  two  organiza¬ 
tions  arc  the  real  factors  that  govern  athletics  in  this  district. 

The  Five  Points. 

According  to  the  by-laws  of  our  Association  each  district  rep¬ 
resentative  is  required  to  submit  a  report  on  the  following  points : 

(A)  "The  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  existing  eligibility  rules  have 
been  enforced  during  the  year.” 

The  migrant  rule  has  proved  a  blessing  in  this  district,  and  has 
been  rigidly  enforced.  Wherever  confusion  has  arisen  on  this 
question,  it  has  been  due  to  our  definition  of  a  college.  During 
the  year  the  executive  committee  was  asked  to  rule  on  eight  cases 
involving  the  migrant  rule.  In  every  case  the  member  involved 
cheerfully  accepted  the  ruling  of  the  executive  committee.  Each 
case  submitted  to  the  committee  involved  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  student  had  migrated  from  a  college  under  our 
definition  of  a  college. 

Year  by  year  the  opposition  to  this  rule  has  grown  less  and  less. 
The  number  of  cases  wherein  this  rule  has  worked  a  hardship  have 
been  too  few  to  ask  for  any  reconsideration  of  this  progressive 
measure.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  December, 
it  is  thought  that  the  migrant  rule  will  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
members  of  the  freshman  team.  The  Southern  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  has  already  taken  such  a  forward  step. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Con¬ 
ference  met  many  times  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
forcing  or  interpreting  its  rules.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating 
that  the  rules  were  strictly  enforced  in  the  Fourth  District. 

(B)  “Modifications  or  additions  to  the  eligibility  code  made  by 
institutions,  individually  or  concertedly.” 

The  great  problem  that  remains  unsolved  in  the  Fourth  District 
is  the  summer  baseball  situation.  This  perplexing  problem  is  still 
with  us,  and  will  continue  to  be  with  us,  until  the  faculty  repre¬ 
sentatives  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  bring  the  issue  to  an  end. 
We  have  delayed  so  long  that  students  have  the  impression  that 
we  are  in  a  measure  spineless  on  this  particular  issue. 

in  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference  we  have  the  same 
rule  found  in  all  athletic  associations that  no  student  may  play 
for  money  or  on  any  league  or  professional  team  (one  recognized 
by  the  American  Sports  Guide).  This  rule  means  little  or  nothing 
so  far  as  curbing  the  evil  of  summer  baseball  is  concerned. 

Our  Conference  took  a  step  in  advance  of  many  other  associa¬ 
tions  and  added  this  statement:  “To  the  list  of  professional  teams 
thus  proscribed  shall  be  added  all  the  teams  in  any  state  which 
the  Conference  institutions  of  such  state  declare  professional,  and 
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from  which  they  debar  their  own  players.”  The  Conference  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee  added  to  the  list 
of  professional  teams  all  teams  playing  a  regular  schedule,  and 
those  teams  playing  three  or  more  games  a  week.  This  action 
called  tor  a  protest  from  the  small  town  that  wished  to  use  our 
players  on  its  team,  and  from  the  students  who  wished  to  engage 
in  summer  baseball  for  pleasure  (?).  However,  the  list  of  such 
teams  was  published  and  was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence..  Certain  prominent  athletes  decided  that  such  action  was  too 
drastic  and  would  not  be  enforced,  particularly  if  the  other  Con¬ 
ference  institutions  did  not  take  similar  action  in  their  states. 
1  hey  took  matters  in  their  own  hands  and  played  on  these  teams. 

I  he  executive  committee  at  its  meeting  in  September  disqualified 
all  these  offenders  from  further  participation  in  intercollegiate 
athletics.  This  action  did  more  to  give  the  Conference  a  standing 
in  the  estimation  of  the  students  than  any  other  action  we  have 
ever  taken.  For  the  first  time  in  some  years  they  realize  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  this  Conference  mean  exactly  what  they 
say. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  in  the  Fourth  District,  among  the 
larger  institutions,  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  take  one 
of  two  positions  on  the  summer  baseball  question :  (a)  to  prohibit 
students  from  playing  summer  baseball  on  any  team  where  an 
admission  fee  is  charged,  or  (b)  to  permit  students  to  play  for 
money,  except  on  a  league  team,  and  disqualify  them  from  fur¬ 
ther  participation  in  that  sport.  I  his  question  will  constitute  the 
main  topic  of  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference 

I  he  drifting  of  college  players  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another  to  play  summer  baseball  is  a  real  menace  to  college 
sports.  On  an  outstanding  team  this  year  in  another  section  of 
the  country  are  two  young  men  who  played  professional  ball  on 
a  league  team  in  the  Fourth  District.  So  long  as  we  permit  stu- 
dents  to  play  summer  baseball,  this  condition  of  affairs  will  exist. 

1  his  is  not  an  isolated  instance. 


/v  second  modiiication  was  made  in  our  rules  so  that  the  fresh¬ 
man  team  could  be  protected  from  an  undesirable  element.  A 
freshman  was  defined  to  be  a  student  who  enters  college  for  the 
first  time  from  a  high  school  or  preparatory  school.  In  this  way 
a  ‘flunk  out’’  who  had  already  had  one  year  of  athletics  on  a 
freshman  team  could  not  migrate  and  thereby  have  another  year 
on  a  freshman  team.  We  found  this  rule  to  be  of  great  service. 

(C)  "Progress  towards  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  sports  and 
of  the  activities  of  intercollegiate  athletic  associations  and  local 
athletic  conferences  or  leagues.” 

On  this  point  the  Fourth  District  experiences  no  trouble  what¬ 
ever.  I  he  Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference  has  a  committee 


on  colleges,  the  function  of  which  is  to  divide  all  the  colleges  not 
members  of  the  Conference  into  two  groups:  (a)  those  to  which 
the  rules  of  the  Conference  apply,  and  (b)  those  to  which  the 
rules  apply  only  in  a  limited  way.  The  Southern  Intercollegiate 
Conference  and  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible,  and  thereby  secure  uniforupity  of 
action  in  the  conduct  of  sports  in  this  district. 

(D)  “District  competitions,  if  any.” 

We  have  never  had  a  competition  in  which  the  Fourth  District 
had  a  contest  with  the  Third  District  or  any  other  district  as  a 
whole.  Many  of  the  athletic  teams  in  this  district  have  engaged 
in  intersectional  football  and  baseball  games.  As  I  understand 
point  four,  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  district  competitions. 

(E)  “Any  other  facts  or  recommendations  that  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Association.” 

Since  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference  includes  nearly 
all  the  state-supported  institutions  from  Maryland  to  Louisiana, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  redistrict  the  third  and 
fourth  districts,  by  adding  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  the  Fourth  District.  Of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference,  one-third  of  the  membership 
is  in  those  three  states — University  of  Maryland,  University  of 
Virginia,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Virginia  Military  Insti¬ 
tute,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  North  Carolina  State  College.  This  would  make  a  large 
district  in  one  sense,  but  it  would  be  covering  only  the  Conference 
territory.  This  might  recpiire  making  eight  districts  instead  of 
nine.  Again,  there  may  be  some  objection  to  this  plan  that  has 
not  occurred  to  me. 

A  second  suggestion  is  this.  Our  rules  are  being  published  too 
promiscuously.  It  is  all  right  if  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  is  getting  a  royalty.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  to  have  nine  special  editiohs  printed— a 
special  edition  for  each  district. 

For  example,  the  special  edition  for  the  Fourth  District  should 
contain  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate 
Conference.  This  would  insure  a  great  sale  of  the  books,  and 
would  make  them  very  popular.  It  would  cost  very  little  to  ha\e 
this  plan  put  into  operation.  The  expense  would  not  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  returns.  This  is  only  a  suggestion  for  protecting 
our  publications  and  for  increasing  the  demand  for.  them.  I 
realize  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  on  publications  to 
handle. 

Athletic  Activities. 

Football.  Football  continues  to  be  the  most  popular  sport  in 
the  Fourth  District.  The  attendance  at  the  football  contests  has 
been  exceptionally  large,  but  we  are  still  far  behind  other  sections 


of  the  country.  Public  interest  in  such  games  has  been  greatly 
stimulated.  The  gradual  growth  of  public  favor  is  prompting 
many  cities  to  erect  large  stadiums  to  stimulate  intercollegiate 
sports  generally.  But  if  we  take  the  games  away  from  the  col¬ 
lege  campus,  we  will  make  them  spectacles  rather  than  intercol¬ 
legiate  contests.  This  tendency  to  play  the  games  in  large  com¬ 
mercial  centers  will  soon  commercialize  the  sports  and  take  college 
athletics  from  under  faculty  control. 

Baseball.  Baseball,  for  many  years  the  most  popular  sport  in 
the  Fourth  District,  no  longer  holds  the  high  position  it  once  did. 
Football  has  overshadowed  it,  and  professional  and  semi-profes¬ 
sional  baseball  have  also  played  havoc  with  college  baseball.  It  is 
still  a  sport  that  must  be  ranked  next  to  football  in  popularity.  It 
is  the  sport  that  gives  us  most  of  our  athletic  troubles.  It  is  hi) 
loliger  a  sport  that  is  self-supporting  in  the  Fourth  District. 

Basket  Ball.  Basket  ball  is  growing  in  popularity  every  year. 
For  three  years  the  Conference  has  held  a  basket  ball  tournament 
in  Atlanta  under  the  auspices  of  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club,  but 
under  the  control  of  a  Conference  committee.  Other  institutions 
not  members  of  the  Conference  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
tournament  provided  their  teams  could  qualify  under  Conference 
rules.  The  tournament  proved  to  be  a  great  success  from  the 
number  of  institutions  that  took  part  in  it,  from  the  interest  it 
aroused  in  the  public  toward  this  particular  sport  and  college 
sports  in  general,  and  from  the  financial  returns.  Sufficient  funds 
were  received  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  all  visiting  teams. 
The  tournament  will  be  held  again  in  February. 

Track.  Track  athletics  must  still  receive  encouragement  to 
reach  the  point  of  public  interest  it  has  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  For  some  reasons  we  are  far  behind  in  our  development 
of  this  form  of  athletics.  The  Conference  held  a  meet  this  year 
which  was  successful,  judging  from  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
colleges,  but  not  from  the  interest  manifested  by  the  public.  These 
meets  will  be  held  annually  by  the  Conference. 

Seven  Conference  institutions  sent  one  or  more  representatives 
to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Track  Meet  in 
Chicago.  This  meet  is  growing  in  popularity  in  this  district,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  attract  large  numbers  of  promising 
athletes. 

The  Georgia  School  of  Technology  held  an  Invitation  Relay 
Meet  which  proved  very  attractive  and  successful.  'Thirty  insti¬ 
tutions  took  part  in  this  relay.  It  is  conducted  solely  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  athletics,  and  the  teams  shared  in  all  the  gate  receipts.  It 
is  believed  that  it  will  take  its  place  among  the  other  great  athletic 
events  of  the  country,  and  that  it  will  stimulate  interest  among 
the  college  students  in  this  form  of  athletics,  and  will  later  create 
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interest  in  the  general  public  toward  track  athletics.  It  will  be 
held  annually  by  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

Minor  Sports.  Tennis,  golf,  swimming,  and  other  minor 
sports  are  encouraged.  There  is  a  healthy  growth  in  all  outdoor 
sports. 


General  Pierce's  Visit. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  have  General  Pierce  as  my  guest 
last  July.  During  the  year  I  had  written  him  several  letters  urg¬ 
ing  him  to  visit  me  and  to  address  the  teachers  of  Georgia  at  the 
Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Georgia  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  athletics.  For  years  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  really 
desire  to  build  a  sure  foundation  for  clean  sport  and  high  ideals 
we  must  begin  with  the  teachers  of  America,  who.  in  turn,  will 
inculcate  these  principles  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  pupils  of 
our  great  public  school  system.  It  is  much  easier  to  instruct  these 
young  boys  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  re-instruct  or  re-construct 
them  in  college. 

It  is  my  belief  that  each  summer  members  of  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  should  visit  summer  schools  where 
are  gathered  the  progressive  teachers  of  our  country,  and  should 
talk  to  them  on  the  place  of  athletics  in  modern  education,  and 
what  constitutes  high  athletic  ideals  and  sportsmanlike  conduct. 
By  not  taking  advantage  of  these  gatherings  of  teachers  all  over 
the  country,  we  are  missing  a  great  opportunity  to  aid  the  cause 
of  clean  athletics  in  America.  This  work,  of  course,  must  be 
done  by  men  high  in  authority.  This  is  a  phase  of  work  that 
should  be  undertaken  next  summer  by  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association. 

General  Pierce  spoke  to  the  teachers,  students,  and  faculty  of 
the  Summer  School  on  three  different  occasions.  His  talks  were 
excellent  from  every  viewpoint,  and  were  highly  praised  by  the 
teachers.  General  Pierce  won  an  affectionate  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  teachers  of  Georgia  and  the  citizens  of  Athens.  He  ren¬ 
dered  the  cause  of  athletics  a  real  service  and  he  set  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  for  others  to  follow. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference  as  guests  also  to  meet  Gen¬ 
eral  Pierce,  that  he  might  see  just  how  the  affairs  of  that  Con¬ 
ference  are  conducted  and  that  he  might  talk  to  them  in  an  inti¬ 
mate  way  on  the  great  athletic  problems  of  our  country. 

Conclusion.  > 

Athletics  in  the  Fourth  District  are  on  a  safe  and  sane  basis. 
That  we  still  have  our  problems,  we  admit,  but  the  day  of  the 
“ringer"  and  the  “tramp  athlete”  is  over.  Higher  ideals  in  ath¬ 
letics,  cleaner  sports,  and  more  sportsmanlike  conduct  prevail  in 


this  district.  '1  he  sporting  writers  are  aiding  us  in  building  up 
manly  sports.  More  and  more  they  are  supporting  the  faculties 
of  our  institutions  in  solving  their  perplexing  problems.  A  spirit 
of  cooperation,  and  not  antagonism,  now  prevails. 

There  is  also  a  dark  side  to  the  picture,  but  the  good  outweighs 
the  bad.  We  have  remedied  a  hundred  evils,  but  we  still  have 
with  us  those  who  desire  to  win  at  any  cost.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  public  is  beginning  to  take  notice  of  those  institutions 
which  have  men  on  their  teams  who  were  attracted  there  by  im¬ 
proper  inducements.  Such  practices  cannot  be  kept  secret.  ’  The 
world  today  knows  what  teams  are  on  the  square  and  what  are 
not.  It  will  take  time  to  eradicate  this  great  evil,  but  the  public 
will  not  stand  for  this  type  of  team  very  much  longer.  The  il¬ 
legal  scholarship  in  this  district  is  rapidly  on  the  decline.  Faculty 
supervision  plus  faculty  control  will  in  "the  next  few  years  bring 
this  evil  to  an  end.  A  brighter  day  is  dawning. 


Fifth  District. 

PROFESSOR  RALPH  W.  AIGLER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

If  closeness  of  contests,  intensity  of  rivalries,  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  as  evidenced  by  attendance,  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  basis  for  forming  a  judgment,  surely  the  past  year 
has  been  one  of  remarkable  success  in  intercollegiate  athletics  in 
the  Fifth  District.  The  program  of  stadium  construction  has 
been  carried  on  with  vigor.  The  tremendous  demand  for  seat  ac¬ 
commodations  at  the  football  games  has  very  much  encouraged  the 
universities  in  this  respect,  and  in  turn  the  ever  larger  capacities 
have  seemed  only  to  add  to  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  public 
generally  that  they  be  given  accommodations. 

It  must  be  realized  that  a  real  problem  of  policy  is  involved  in 
connection  with  these  stadium  programs.  What  should  be  the 
aim  ?  Should  provision  be  made,  not  only  for  the  members  of  the 
university  groups — students,  alumni,  faculty,  etc., — but  also  for 
any  and  all  of  the  public  who  happen  to  have  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion?  It  must  be  conceded  by  all  thoughtful  observers  that  our 
intercollegiate  athletic  events,  particularly  football,  have  come  to 
be  more  and  more  spectacular  contests  for  the  delight  of  sport- 
lovers  generally  and  the  socially  inclined,  which  means  that  in 
turn  the  primary  object  (and  the  original  excuse)  for  such  con¬ 
tests  has  been  more  and  more  shoved  into  the  background.  The 
larger  the  percentage  of  these  outsiders  (for  sake  of  a  better 
term),  inevitably  the  greater  the  danger  of  unseemly  and  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  displays  on  the  part  of  the  spectators.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  so  far  as  those  in  the  stands  are  made  up  of  the  general 
university  community  there  is  but  little  to  fear  as  to  courteous  and 
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gentlemanly  conduct  toward  teams,  officials,  and  visitors.  Most 
of  the  cases  of  disorder,  fortunately  rare,  are  attributable,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  more  or  less  professional  sport  followers,  probably 
gamblers.  Then,  too,  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are  handled  by 
reason  of  these  large  crowds  have  given  rise  to  other  problems 
and  dangers.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  natural  tempta¬ 
tions  which  arise  when  these  immense  sums  so  easily  procured  are 
available.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  universities  must 
supervise  most  carefully  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  For¬ 
tunately,  for  a  good  many  years  to  come  a  very  proper  outlet  is 
available  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  general  facilities  for 
physical  betterment  of  the  student  bodies. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  in  the  administration  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  the  Fifth  District  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ment,  instituted  within  the  last  two  years  by  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference,  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Athletics. 
While  this  plan  is  still  frankly  experimental,  the  experiences  so 
far  have  indicated  its  wisdom.  No  small  part  of  its  success  so 
far  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Major  Griffith  has  been  available 
to  handle  the  work  of  the  office. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  as  to  just 
what  Major  Griffith’s  duties  as  Commissioner  of  Athletics  really 
are.  lie  is  not  in  any  sense,  as  the  newspapers  have  liked  to  say, 
the  Judge  Landis  of  Western  Conference  athletics.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Athletics  has  no  powers.  He  is  a  clearing-house  and 
an  investigator  of  charges  of  ineligibility ;  but  perhaps  even  more 
important  than  these  duties  are  his  functions  in  the  way  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  public  generally  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  ideals  of 
collegiate  and  amateur  sport. 

The  creation  of  the  office  grew  largely  out  of  the  feeling  that 
the  administration  of  the  amateur  rule  in  college  baseball  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  without  some  such  machinery.  With  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  plan  many  people  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
conditions  in  this  respect  were  peculiarily  bad  in  the  section  of 
the  country  in  which  are  located  the  ten  universities  making  up 
the  Western  Conference.  We  distinctly  want  to  repudiate  any 
such  suggestion.  Our  investigations  have  indicated  that  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  “Big  Ten”  were  certainly  no  worse,  and  at  the  same 
time  probably  not  any  better,  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country  gen¬ 
erally. 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  an  amateur  has  been  discussed  for 
years  at  great  length,  and  there  is  no  intention  to  re-examine  the 
general  problem  here.  Basically  the  justification  for  the  division 
of  athletes  into  amateur  and  professional  must  be  found,  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted,  in  one  or  both  of  the  following:  (1)  the  avoidance  of  un¬ 
fair  competition,  (2)  the  avoidance  of  contamination.  As  a 
working  basis  it  may  very  well  be  considered  that  one  who  has 


played  baseball,  for  example,  for  compensation  is  too  skillful  to 
compete  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  general  run  of  baseball 
players.  Also  it  may  well  be  that  such  compensated  player  would 
bring  to  the  game  an  attitude  toward  the  sport  which  would  be 
detrimental.  However,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  see  how  either  basic 
consideration  warrants  a  rule  so  broad  that  one  who  has,  for 
example,  won  a  small  prize  in  running  or  has  earned  a  small  sum 
in  teaching  a  class  of  boys  to  swim,  should  forever  thereafter  he 
tarred  as  a  professional,  say  in  football  or  golf.  The  idea  here  is 
merely  to  suggest  a  question  for  serious  thought,  not  to  propose 
a  solution. 

During  the  past  year  Major  Griffith  has  carried  on  a  rather 
general  survey  of  the  conditions  with  reference  to  alleged  im¬ 
proper  recruiting  of  high  school  and  college  athletes.  He  reports 
that  the  results  of  this  survey  indicate  that,  while  many  people  at 
one  time  or  another  make  charges  that  such  and  such  high  school 
or  college  athlete  has  been  tampered  with  by  some  interested  col¬ 
lege  or  university,  and  that  improper  inducements  have  been 
offered  to  persuade  the  prospective  athlete  to  do  this,  that,  or  the 
other  thing,  when  careful  investigation  is  made  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  almost  invariably  it  is  found  that  the  statement  is  based 
on  the  merest  rumor,  or  that  the  facts  have  been  grossly  distorted. 
It  is  true  that  high  school  athletes  are  persuaded  in  many  instances 
by  alumni  or  students  of  colleges  to  attend  their  institution,  but 
probably  eighty  per  cent  of  the  student  bodies  of  the  various  uni¬ 
versities,  whether  athletes  or  not,  were  persuaded  to  choose  the 
particular  institution  at  which  they  are  in  attendance  because  of 
student  or  alumni  influences. 

There  have  been  no  pronounced  changes  in  the  way  of  eligibility 
rules  or  in  the  matter  of  athletic  control.  For  years  it  has  been 
the  general  practice  in  the  Fifth  District  for  final  authority  on  all 
athletic  matters  to  be  vested  in  the  faculties  of  the  various  uni¬ 
versities.  'I'he  Western  Conference  has  had  under  consideration 
a  proposed  rule  which  would  prevent  any  student  who  has  ever 
participated  in  any  other  university  from  taking  part  in  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics.  In  the  Ohio  Conference,  one  of  the  several  dis¬ 
trict  organizations  controlling  intercollegiate  athletics  in  the  Fifth 
District,  the  following  action  was  taken,  February  21,  1923: 

“Voted,  that  the  faculty  representative  of  each  institution  in 
the  Conference  shall  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  Conference 
each  year,  every  member  of  every  intercollegiate  team  receiving 
any  loan,  aid,  gift,  or  scholarship,  with  the  source  and  amount 
of  the  same,  this  information  to  be  open  to  all  members  of  the 
Conference;  any  man  receiving  any  such  loan,  aid,  gift,  or 
scholarship,  and  not  so  reported,  to  be  thereafter  ineligible  for 
intercollegiate  participation.” 


This  report  should  not  close  without  some  reference  to  the 
continued  development  in  intramural  athletic  activities.  While 
intercollegiate  athletics  get  most  of  the  publicity  in  most  of  the 
educational  institutions  in  this  district,  there  are  in  operation  more 
or  less  comprehensive  plans  for  bringing  to  the  student  body  at 
large  the  opportunities  and  benefits  of  competitive  athletics.  In 
some  of  the  universities  remarkably  large  percentages  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  bodies  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  sport. 


Sixth  District. 

PROFESSOR  M.  F.  AHEARN,  KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  report  of  the  Sixth  District  presented  last  year  by  Presi¬ 
dent  E.  \Y.  Morehouse  of  Drake  University  was  so  thorough  and 
complete  in  detail  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  interesting 
material  for  a  1923  report. 

There  is  one  correction  that  should  be  noted  with  regard  to  the 
Iowa  Intercollegiate  Association.  This  organization  consists  of 
fourteen  colleges,  and  after  perusing  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  organization  I  can  say  that  I  am  certain  that  they 
arc  as  progressive  as  any  state  conference  in  this  district.  They 
have  a  rule  that  prevents  students  from  competing  until  they  have 
been  in  residence  one  year.  At  the  present  time  freshmen  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  compete,  but  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  re¬ 
quiring  one  semester  of  residence  prior  to  competition. 

The  I.  A.  A.  has  accomplished  much  in  the  eighteen  months  that 
it  has  been  in  existence.  It  has  helped  materially  in  raising  the 
standard  of  sportsmanship  in  the  colleges  that  are  members  of  this 
organization.  Iowa  is  well  represented  in  conference  member¬ 
ships,  with  Iowa  University  a  member  of  the  “Big  Ten":  Ames, 
Drake,  and  Grinnell  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference;  Coe  and 
Cornell  of  the  Mid-West  Conference;  Morningsidc  and  Des 
Moines  College  of  the  North  Central ;  Coe.  Cornell,  and  Dubuque 
of  the  Iowa  Athletic  Conference.  Columbia  and  St.  Ambrose  be¬ 
long  to  a  Catholic  Conference. 

Of  the  five  conferences  listed  in  the  last  year’s  report  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.,  only  the  Iowa  Athletic  Conference,  with  the  member¬ 
ship  indicated,  is  alive.  It  is  expected  that  the  Iowa  Intercolle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Association  will  ask  for  membership  at  the  1923 
meeting  in  Atlanta. 

The  Kansas  Conference  has  completed  one  of  the  best  years  of 
athletics  since  its  founding.  Intercollegiate  sports  have  been 
carried  on  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner,  and  there  has  been  very 
little  complaint  of  ineligibility  among  the  conference  schools. 

The  Kansas  Conference  still  adheres  to  the  principle  that  “all 
men  are  created  equal,”  and  permits  freshmen  to  compete  in  all 
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intercollegiate  games.  There  is  a  tendency  to  admit  that  a  fresh¬ 
man  rule  is  a  fine  thing  for  college  athletics,  yet  the  smaller  col¬ 
leges  fail  to  adopt  it  because  of  the  belief  that  it  would  drive 
promising  athletes  to  enroll  in  a  larger  institution. 

The  Missouri  State  Conference  reports  indicate  that  the  past 
year  has  been  most  satisfactory  from  every  angle,  and  that  college 
athletics  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  each  succeeding 
year.  In  the  Missouri  Valley,  consisting  of  nine  conference 
schools  front  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma, 
there  has  been  a  strong  development  of  athletics  for  the  masses. 
Wrestling,  boxing,  swimming,  tennis,  and  intramural  games  have 
made  marked  progress  during  the  last  year.  There  always  has 
been  a  general  feeling  of  good  fellowship  throughout  the  entire 
conference,  and  the  past  year  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Eligibility  rules  have  been  strictly  adhered  to,  and  in  fact  the 
members  of  the  eligibility  committee  of  the  Missouri  Valley  have 
not  been  earning  their  salary  for  several  years. 

No  direct  report  has  been  received  from  the  western  part  of  the 
district,  but  from  newspaper  reports,  collegiate  publications,  and 
other  articles  bearing  on  the  subject,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
intercollegiate  athletics  are  gaining  ground  every  year.  Collegi¬ 
ate  athletics  in  this  district,  under  the  wise  supervision  of  the 
faculty  advisers  and  faculty  directors,  are  making  steady  progress 
in  all  branches  of  physical  training. 


Seventh  District, 

PROFESSOR  D.  A.  PENICK,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS. 

Conditions  in  the  Seventh  District  are  generally  good  in  every 
way,  although  there  are  many  unsolved  problems  still  demanding 
earnest  attention. 

The  dominating  conference  in  this  district  is  the  Southwest 
Athletic  Conference,  and  attention  is  first  called  to  the  successes 
of  the  year  won  by  that  Conference.  The  district  has  at  least  one 
national  championship  to  its  credit.  The  University  of  Texas  ten¬ 
nis  team,  consisting  of  Lewis  N.  White  and  Louis  Thalheimer,  won 
the  National  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Championship  last  June  at  the 
Merion  Cricket  Club  in  Haverford,  Pennsylvania.  1'he  Kansas 
Medley  Relay  Race  was  won  by  the  team  from  the  University  of 
Texas  last  spring.  The  football  teams  of  the  Conference  have 
won  many  notable  victories  against  intersectional  teams.  Texas 
University  defeated  Tulane,  Vanderbilt,  and  Oklahoma  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  latter  being  in  our  section  but  in  the  Missouri  Valley 
Conference.  Texas  A.  &  M.  College  defeated  Sewatiee  and  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  University.  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  played  Iowa  and 
Kansas  Universities,  but  was  defeated.  Several  other  Southwest 
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Conference  schools  played  teams  from  other  conferences  with 
varying  success.  These  facts  seem  to  justify  the  Southwest  in 
asking  for  greater  recognition  at  the  hands  of  other  sections  of  the 
country  in  awarding  honors. 

I  his  district  touches  the  borders  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference, 
the  Missouri  Valley  Conference,  and  the  different  state  confer¬ 
ences  and  junior  and  interscholastic  conferences.  Other  districts 
will  include  these  sections  in  their  reports  except  probably  those 
lying  in  Texas.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  duplicate  their  reports. 

1  he  Texas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  this  year  added 
to  its  membership  the  state  teachers’  colleges,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  the  state.  Whether  this  change  is  helpful  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  yet  been  determined.  One  of  the  former  members 
of  the  Association  is  contemplating  withdrawing  on  that  account, 
but  the  change  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested. 

The  Texas  Junior  College  Association  consists  of  practically  all 
the  junior  colleges  of  Texas  and  is  functioning  well,  having 
modeled  its  constitution  and  by-laws  largely  after  the  Southwest 
Conference.  There  are  weak  places  here  that  need  to  he  strength¬ 
ened,  as  in  all  other  athletic  organizations,  probably  more  so  be¬ 
cause  these  schools  have  not  as  high-class  coaches  and  have  not 
developed  as  high  a  state  of  athletic  morals. 

The  Interscholastic  League  of  Texas,  which  consists  of  high 
schools  under  the  general  direction  of  a  committee  composed  of 
University  of  Texas  faculty  men,  has  as  high  a  code  of  athletic 
standards  as  any  organization  in  the  country.  The  best  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  demanded  and  enforced  without  partiality 
by  this  committee,  and  the  effect  upon  the  schools  of  the  state  is 
truly  salutary.  Of  course,  there  are  weak  spots,  but  they  are  be¬ 
ing  lessened  yearly,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the 
morale  of  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  state  athletically  and  to 
teach  the  boys  and  their  faculties  and  coaches  the  proper  ethics 
of  gentlemanly  sportsmanship. 

The  comments  that  follow  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  athletic 
associations  in  this  district  except  where  special  mention  is  made, 
although  the  Southwest  Conference  is  taken  as  the  standard  of 
all  because  it  is  more  representative  of  the  whole  district  and  of 
the  larger  athletic  interests  and  has  advanced  further  in  applying 
standards  of  play  and  business. 

Entrance  Requirements. — Naturally  entrance  requirements  vary 
in  different  institutions  in  a  given  conference  and  in  different 
conferences,  but  none  are  below  the  standard  of  the  conference 
concerned.  These  requirements  are  strictly  enforced,  and  where 
an  institution  becomes  lax  it  is  penalized.  Such  a  case  developed 
in  a  junior  college  this  fall  ;  the  man  was  declared  ineligible  and 
the  penalty  for  the  institution  is  still  unsettled.  Special  students 


are  allowed,  but  no  cases  of  abuse  have  arisen,  because  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  allow  special  students  are  very  strict  about  their  entry 
and  their  work  after  admission;  furthermore,  the  one-year  rule 
regulates  such  cases  admirably.  Special  students  are  not  coun¬ 
tenanced  where  there  is  no  one-year  rule. 

College  Standing. — Every  organization  in  this  district  has  strict 
rules  on  this  point  and  for  the  most  part  is  enforcing  them.  The 
school  that  becomes  lax  suffers  irreparably.  The  conscience  of 
the  institutions  as  a  whole  is  clear  on  this  point,  although  there 
may  be  violations  by  a  few  individual  instructors. 

Absences  from  School. — The  associations  as  such  do  not  regu¬ 
late  this  practice  to  any  extent,  but  the  several  institutions  are 
quite  strict  and  long  trips  requiring  long  absences  are  rarely  per¬ 
mitted,  in  most  cases  never.  The  Southwest  Conference  closes 
its  football  schedule  at  Thanksgiving,  likewise  the  T.  I.  A.  A., 
the  former  absolutely  forbidding  post-season  games  and  not  al¬ 
lowing  its  students  to  participate  in  exhibition  games  during  the 
vacation,  whether  for  pay  or  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  body  of  the  school  concerned  and  the  consent  of  the  president 
of  the  Conference.  As  far  as  possible  all  games  are  arranged  on 
the  home  and  home  basis;  this,  of  course,  cannot  always  be  done 
in  intersectional  games. 

Intramural  Activities. — There  is  a  growing  interest  in  intra¬ 
mural  activities  in  the  larger  schools.  The  military  schools  natu¬ 
rally  have  a  good  deal  of  class  and  company  competition,  and  at 
the  University  of  Texas  one  man  gives  his  entire  time  to  that  work 
and  he  has  several  part-time  assistants  in  this  and  in  the  required 
physical  training  imposed  upon  all  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
This  method  of  handling  college  athletics  is  ideal  and  should  be 
encouraged,  both  for  the  good  of  the  general  student  body  and 
for  the  development  of  intercollegiate  teams. 

Summer  Baseball. — Be  it  said  to  our  shame  that  summer  base¬ 
ball  for  pay  is  still  allowed.  Of  course,  all  the  members  of  the 
conferences  in  this  district  are  not  ashamed  of  having  the  practice 
exist, — if  they  were,  they  would  change  the  rule;  however,  prac¬ 
tically  nobody  approves  the  practice,  although  they  fear  that  abol¬ 
ishing  the  privilege  would  encourage  lying.  Logically,  we  should 
allow  professionalism  in  every  other  sport  if  we  are  going  to  al¬ 
low  it  in  baseball.  The  light  will  be  continued  in  this  district 
against  allowing  summer  baseball  for  money,  and  will  eventually 
win.  The  principle  is  fundamentally  wrong  and  therefore  cannot 
last. 

Betting. — This  evil  could  be  rooted  out  of  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  if  the  public  would  behave.  Happily,  wiser  counsels  are 
prevailing  in  most  quarters.  Coaches  are  realizing  the  injurious 
effects  of  betting  on  their  teams,  and  are  discouraging  the  practice 
for  psychological  reasons.  These  reasons  win  where  moral  and 


religious  appeals  fail.  On  the  whole,  the  evil  is  abating,  but  the 
light  cannot  he  relaxed  for  a  moment  as  long  as  human  nature 
craves  something  tor  nothing.  If  the  reasons  given  above  fail,  the 
only  recourse  is  to  dispense  with  intercollegiate  competition,  be¬ 
cause  no  reputable  institution  can  so  far  debase  itself  as  to  allow 
promiscuous  gambling  in  its  student  body  without  either  stopping 
it,  or  at  least  reducing  it  to  a  minimum,  or  removing  the  cause. 

finances. — Here  are  many  danger  points:  enormous  expendi¬ 
tures  are  apt  to  give  to  the  average  student  and  citizen  an  exag¬ 
gerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  college  athletics;  the  athlete  is 
apt  to  be  spoiled  by  too  much  coddling  and  petting  at  the  hands  of 
institutions  too  much  blessed  financially;  there  is  the  danger  of 
overcharging  the  students  or  the  public  or  both  in  support  of  ex¬ 
travagant  athletic  programs. 

The  first  point  is  the  most  serious.  Any  athletic  program  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  a  fact  that  many  people  recognize  in  theory  but 
not  in  practice.  In  the  last  analysis,  we  must  go  back  to  the  worth 
of  intercollegiate  competition;  once  that  worth  is  established,  there 
is  ground  for  a  big  program,  provided  that  program  is  based  upon 
sound  principles  of  business  honesty,  clean  sportsmanship,  and  the 
highest  educational  standards  of  admission  and  scholarship.  The 
serious  question  is  not  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent,  but  the 
use  to  which  it  is  put,  what  it  produces,  the  way  it  is  obtained. 
If  it  is  honestly  obtained,  produces  the  best  results  in  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  development,  and  is  used  for  the  uplift  of 
the  institution  championing  it  educationally  and  otherwise,  the 
amount  is  a  minor  question. 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  doing  too  much  for  the  ath¬ 
lete  who  immortalizes  his  institution  by  spectacular  play,  and  far 
be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  big-hearted  athlete 
who  fights  for  his  school,  or  to  withhold  from  him  all  needed 
equipment  for  his  greatest  usefulness ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
at  times  a  question  whether  it  is  good  for  the  youth  of  the  land  to 
encourage  them  in  making  demands  of  an  institution  which  call 
for  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  other  students,  demands  which  are 
not  always  good  for  the  person  making  them,  because  the  habit 
too  often  is  formed  of  expecting  too  much  where  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  is  not  always  commensurate. 

The  danger  of  overcharging  students  is  largely  eliminated  by 
the  sale  of  student  activity  tickets  or  season  tickets;  and  yet  in 
many  places  the  price  of  such  tickets  is  placed  too  high.  \  hese 
are  the  places  where  the  masses  sulTer  for  the  few  and  for  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  of  patriotism  and  loyalty.  There  is  much  variation  at 
this  point,  and  regulation  is  needed.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
overcharge  the  public,  because  the  public  will  refuse  to  pay  the 
price  if  it  is  too  high. 

The  whole  question  of  finance  is  but  a  part  of  the  larger  ques¬ 
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tion  of  what  intercollegiate  athletics  mean  to  the  youth  of  our 
educational  institutions.  If  clean  sportsmanship  is  instilled  into 
the  players  and  manifested  in  the  game,  if  the  players  are  taught 
initiative  and  resourcefulness,  skill,  and  dependableness,  and  quick 
and  accurate  thinking,  if  the  public  is  pleased,  and  if  commercial¬ 
ism  and  professionalism  are  barred,  the  game  is  worth  the  cost. 
As  suggested,  it  seems  necessary  to  pay  the  price  or  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Clean  Athletics. — A  report  of  the  Committee  of  Athletics  of 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  says:  “These  three  suggestions  come  from  one  college: 
‘Absolute  faculty  control;  greater  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  college  in  regulating  its  own  athletic  affairs;  any  college 
which  so  desires  can  have  clean  athletics.’  ”  Hast  year's  report  to 
this  Association  from  the  Ninth  District  says:  “Any  institution 
which  wishes  honestly  to  determine  whether  professionalism  or 
proselyting  actually  exists  within  its  ranks  has  the  means  of  de¬ 
termining  that  fact  if  the  authority  or  power  in  actual  control  of 
athletics  in  the  institution  is  really  and  sincerely  desirous  of  as¬ 
certaining  it.” 

Faculty  Control. — Without  real  interest  in  college  athletics  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty,  and  definite  knowledge  of  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  without  strong  conviction  and  the  courage  of  that  con¬ 
viction  on  the  part  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  arc  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  school’s  athletics  based  on  high  standards  of 
education  and  of  athletics,  there  will  never  be  the  real  control  that 
is  necessary  to  make  and  keep  the  athletic  conditions  of  the  school 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  director  must  be  a  man  who  puts  the 
good  of  the  school  and  the  education  of  the  boys  above  the  desire 
to  win.  The  coaches  must  be  men  of  high  ideals  in  every  respect, 
who  work  not  only  to  win  games  but  more  especially  to  help  the 
boys  win  in  the  great  preparation  for  life,  and  they  must  he  full¬ 
time  employees  of  the  institution  with  the  best  interests  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  on  their  hearts  and  minds.  With  this  array  of  faculty, 
director,  and  coaches  on  the  right  side,  the  evils  of  college  athletics 
will  be  removed ;  professionalism,  commercialism,  and  proselyting 
cannot  exist  in  such  an  atmosphere.  All  these  evils  are  based  upon 
the  desire  to  win  at  any  cost.  Put  above  that  desire  the  higher 
ideals  of  competition  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
highest  development  of  the  participants,  the  whole  school,  and  the 
spectators,  and  all  the  evils  incident  to  the  one  great  evil  will  auto¬ 
matically  disappear,  and  this  is  the  only  way. 

If  the  consciences  of  our  colleges  and  universities  are  clean  on 
these  points,  they  will  not  only  set  a  good  example  to  the  high 
schools  and  preparatory  schools,  but  will  absolutely  refuse  to  deal 
with  players  from  those  schools  by  offering  any  sort  of  induce¬ 
ments  or  persuasion  for  their  athletic  services.  Such  action  will 
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force  clean  athletics  in  the  lower  schools  and  save  the  young  boys 
from  a  conceit  that  makes  them  impossible  as  men  of  worth  in 
life. 

Another  phase  of  faculty  control  that  needs  the  most  careful 
supervision  is  the  awarding  of  scholarships.  Regulation  on  this 
point  cannot  be  too  strong.  Athletic  ability  should  have  absolutely 
no  consideration  in  such  awards,  and  where  men  have  been 
awarded  scholarships  for  athletic  ability,  even  though  for  a  period 
of  years,  they  should  be  forced  to  resign  those  scholarships  or  be 
declared  ineligible  for  intercollegiate  competition. 

The  rules  under  which  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Lehigh 
are  now  operating  in  regard  to  loans  and  the  resources  in  general 
of  athletes  will  have  to  be  generally  applied  to  all  institutions  be¬ 
fore  conditions  in  intercollegiate  competition  will  be  ideal.  This 
district  is  now  suffering  because  of  the  lack  of  such  a  standard, 
and  institutions  are  claiming  that  they  can  take  care  of  conditions 
in  the  school  itself  but  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  what 
people  outside  the  institution  do.  Such  a  position  is  an  evasion  of 
responsibility  that  cannot  be  countenanced. 

This  report  must  close  with  a  note  of  optimism.  There  has 
been  a  decided  advance  during  the  past  year  in  the  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict  ;  the  institutions  are  making  an  honest  effort  to  improve.  We 
do  not  boast  when  we  claim  a  condition  as  good  as  any  and  better 
than  most.  The  ideals  which  we  adopted  last  year  as  presented  in 
the  report  by  Colonel  Ashburn  are  bearing  fruit  and  we  have  yet 
other  ideals  toward  which  we  are  going  to  set  our  faces. 


Eighth  District. 

DR.  H.  L.  MARSHALL.  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Athletic  Conference,  comprising  institu¬ 
tions  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  with  an  affili¬ 
ated  member  in  New  Mexico,  is  the  dominating  athletic  influence 
in  the  Eighth  District.  I  bis  Conference  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  active  faculty  control  of  athletics,  and  carries  out  in  letter  and 
in  spirit  the  principles  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  players,  general  relations  between  institutions,  and  in¬ 
terest  in  contests,  athletic  conditions  are  steadily  improving  in  our 
district.  In  almost  all  of  our  institutions  coaches  are  all-year, 
full-time  men,  employed  by  the  institution,  and  not  employed  by 
athletic  associations  or  alumni  organizations. 

One  decided  improvement  in  our  local  athletic  relations  during 
the  past  two  years  has  resulted  from  the  appointment  by  the  con¬ 
ference  of  an  adjuster  who  appoints  officials  for  each  athletic  con¬ 
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test.  This  practice  has  eliminated  last-minute  friction  between 
institutions  which  at  times  was  formerly  evident.  And,  as  the 
officials  are  responsible  to  the  adjuster  for  the  enforcement  of 
rules,  better  officiating  has  resulted. 

The  broader  aims  of  general  physical  education  and  student 
health  promotion  arc  progressing  steadily,  and  in  some  institutions 
rapidly.  But,  in  general,  one  is  forced  to  say  that  this  basic  work 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  more  spectacular  intercollegiate  athlet¬ 
ics.  and  the  latter  frequently  are  preceding  and  overshadowing,  in¬ 
stead  of  following  as  a  logical  outgrowth. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  practically  free  from  profes¬ 
sional  football,  and  gambling  upon  college  games  has  not  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  serious  menace  which  some  feared  a  few  years  back. 
It  still  needs  careful  control,  however. 

With  us,  as  with  most  other  districts,  the  idea  of  winning 
games,  which  is  commendable  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  influencing 
too  largely  the  formation  of  football  schedules  and  the  tenure  of 
office  in  coaching  positions,  and  is  dangerously  near  to  being  the 
sole  criterion  of  athletic  success.  To  bring  about  winning,  the 
armamentarium  for  the  development  of  teams  is  yearly  becoming 
more  elaborate  and  costly,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  tendency 
to  multiply  coaches  until,  if  not  checked,  there  will  be  practically 
a  coach  for  each  position  on  the  teams.  Good  instruction  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  equipment  are  of  course  essential,  but  have  we  not 
reached  the  point  where  a  conference  on  general  limitation  of 
armament  would  be  helpful? 

In  our  district,  as  elsewhere,  there  arc  four  groups  whose  com¬ 
bined  opinion  determines  intercollegiate  athletic  ideals  and  prac¬ 
tices.  They  are  the  faculty,  the  students,  the  alumni,  and  the 
general  public.  Up  to  the  present  time,  owing  largely  to  faculty 
indifference,  the  last  three  factors  have  largely  controlled  the 
field.  At  least  one  hope  that  the  future  will  develop  better  ath¬ 
letic  tendencies  than  has  the  past  lies  not  merely  in  a  faculty 
check  on  eligibility — that  has  already  been  accomplished  with 
much  advantage — but  in  active  faculty  determination  of  the 
ideals,  purposes,  and  practices  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 


Ninth  District. 

PROFESSOR  LESLIE  J.  AYER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

As  your  representative  from  the  Ninth  District  in  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  1  shall  take  leave  in  making  this  my  final  report  to  indulge  in 
some  observations  based  not  merely  on  my  experience  as  your 
representative,  but  as  well  on  my  experience  as  faculty  representa¬ 
tive  of  athletics  at  the  University  of  Washington,  during  the  past 
four  years,  and  my  experience  as  Conference  representative  to 
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the  Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  during  the 
same  period. 

This  Conference  practically  determines  the  policies,  rules,  and 
regulations  for  athletics  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  which  in  gen¬ 
eral  comprises  your  Ninth  District.  One  year  ago,  the  l  mversity 
of  Southern  California  and  the  University  of  Idaho  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  this  Conference,  which  prior  thereto  was  composed  of 
the  following  educational  institutions:  University  of  California, 
University  of  Washington,  University  of  Oregon.  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Stanford  University,  and  the  State  College  of 
Washington.  At  its  recent  annual  Conference  meeting,  the  State 
University  of  Montana  was  also  admitted,  and  at  this  time  the 
sentiment  was  expressed  that  no  new  members  be  considered  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  it  being  felt  that  there  would  not  be  a  com¬ 
monness  in  problems  and  a  uniformity  in  solution,  whereby  the 
Conference  would  become  unwieldy  and  ineffective. 

This  suggests  that  the  functions  of  such  a  conference^  be  more 
particularly  limited  to  the  administration  of  problems  of  a  group 
in  actual  competition,  and  having  a  similarity  of  problems,  lather 
than  the  determination  of  the  larger  general  or  fundamental  poli¬ 
cies  which  would  seem  properly  to  be  the  field  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  This  in  turn  suggests  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relations  existing  among  and  between  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  district  or  local  conferences,  and 
the  individual  institutions.  The  individual  institutions  and  con¬ 
ferences  have  their  separate  and  often  common  problems.  1  hese 
problems,  their  solutions,  and  the  experiences  in  their  solutions 
form  a  basis  and  real  justification  for  the  work  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  other  than  as  a  mere  conference. 

Athletic  policies  and  ideals  may  receive  some  progression 
through  discussion  and  general  promulgation  m  a  general  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information,  but  really  effective  solutions  and  results 
will  come  chiefly  through,  and  only  through,  a  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  and  study  of  athletic  problems,  and  thereafter  a  systematic 
application  of  the  results  obtained  to  the  problems. 

1  have  felt  sometimes  in  athletics,  as  in  my  own  held,  the  law, 
that  we  are  all  often  inclined  to  accept  certain  principles  and  poli¬ 
cies  as  final,  which  in  fact  are  only  rationalizations  based  on  a 
previous  experience  and  suitable  only  to  that  experience.  A  great 
many  of  even  our  fundamental  problems  are  in  the  midst  ot  a  new 
experience,  a  different  public  attitude,  a  great  and  enormous 
growth.  Possibly,  therefore,  a  reconstruction  of  some  of  our 
fundamental  idea's  may  be  necessary,  based  on  a  real  scientific 
consideration,  taking  in  all  factors,  and  remembering  that  sports, 
even  college  sports,  are  a  part  of  our  national  and  public  Hte. 
certainly  becomes  ominous  when  the  press  and  public  gain  the 
idea  that  our  policies  in  certain  respects  are  narrow  and  academic. 


I  might  add  that  opinion  on  such  fundamentals  even  as  commer¬ 
cialism  and  professionalism  is  varied,  and  I  believe  that  definite 
restatments  will  be  necessitated  from  time  to  time. 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  please  do  not  understand  that  I  underestimate  the  value 
of  the  general  discussions  at  our  annual  meetings,  and  the  various 
objectives  already  attained,  but  from  time  to  time  I  have  been 
confronted  with  the  criticisms  that  too  often  we  deal  with  minor 
or  inconsequential  problems,  and  that  our  general  discussions 
end  with  the  discussions.  With  no  claim  to  divine  foresight,  it 
would  seem  from  a  slight  analysis  that  our  larger  problems  usu¬ 
ally  find  expression  in  numerous  smaller  problems.  This  would 
suggest  as  a  first  step  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make  a 
general  survey  of  the  problems  in  intercollegiate  athletics, — prob¬ 
lems  both  of  the  conferences  and  the  individual  institutions.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  carefully  considered  questionnaire 
which  could  call  for  the  solutions  or  attempted  various  solutions 
of  these  problems  as  well.  From  this  mass  of  material  there 
could  be  collected  sectional  and  general  problems,  and  a  real  study 
and  report  made.  This  may  mean  a  mass  of  material,  a  mass  of 
work,  and  possibly  a  mass  of  finance,  but  I  believe  it  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  hearty  cooperation  and  support  of  all  involved  when 
clearly  understood. 

I  will  not  prognosticate  the  solutions  from  this  study,  but  l 
venture  that  the  study  will  suggest  more  specific  solutions  than  the 
general  dissemination  of  the  information,  but  even  this  informa¬ 
tion  if  gathered  in  this  way  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
various  local  institutions  in  this  country.  Take  for  example  a 
problem  selected  at  random, — the  question  of  proselyting.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  in  its  causes,  possibly  through  the  alumni 
and  other  intangible  and  invisible  forces,  suggests  difficulties. 
First,  who  can  ascertain  the  facts?  The  athletic  administration, 
if  it  so  seriously  desires.  Then  determine  the  personnel  of  the 
administration,  whether  it  functions,  why  or  why  not,  and  so  on. 
Again,  what  action  at  the  other  end,  the  athlete?  Direct  some  at¬ 
tention  to  the  secondary  schools,  to  the  attitude  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  real  morale  on  the  part  of  these  athletes,  and  it  might 
be  suggested  that  here  lies  the  real  source  for  securing  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  agents  proselyting. 

In  addition  to  the  possible  restatement  of  our  fundamental 
policies,  there  are  many  other  specific  problems,  such  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  athletics  in  the  various  institutions;  the  local  con¬ 
ferences  and  their  functions;  the  press,  its  seeming  unfairness  at 
times,  but  often  justified  due  to  the  lack  of  frankness  in  those 
disclosing  information;  the  coach,  the  undue  prominence  given 
him  rather  than  the  team  and  the  sport,  exemplified  rather  strik¬ 
ingly  this  year  in  articles  given  national  publicity  by  certain 


coaches  lauding  others.  Again,  questions  of  the  coach  s  salary, 
his  permanency  of  tenure,  schedules,  intersectional  games,  and 
many  others  arc  of  importance,  these  being  suggested  primarily 
to  show  the  possibilities. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  may  it  again  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  a  scientific  study  requires  a  consideration  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  all  interested,  not  only  the  administration,  the  faculty,  the 
students,  and  the  alumni,  but  the  public  and  the  press  as  well,  for 
intercollegiate  athletics  todav  have  become  a  part  of  the  public 
and  national  life,  and  this  in  direct  consequence  of  those  in  charge 
requesting  the  public’s  interest  and  cooperation. 

Athletics  on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  year  have  been  more  free 
from  real  problems  than  at  any  time  during  the  history  of  the 
Conference.  The  annual  or  semiannual  contact  of  faculty  rep- 
resentatives,  of  managers,  and  of  coaches,  has  led  to  a  real  fra¬ 
ternal  feeling,— an  appreciation  that  in  fact  the  other  fellow  is 
not  a  crook,  and  an  understanding  that  in  general  the  interests  and 
problems  of  all  are  the  same.  In  this  Conference  there  exists  a 
general  feeling  of  good  will,  and  high  ideals  with  cooperation. 

Outside  of  schedules  and  details,  the  only  matter  involving  seri¬ 
ous  contention  was  the  intersectional  game  between  the  Navy  and 
the  University  of  Washington  at  Pasadena  on  New  V  ear  s  Day. 
And  in  this  the  Conference  finally  won  its  point  after  a  four  years 
struggle.  This  game  will  be  managed,  prices  fixed,  seats  sold, 
officials  selected,— in  fact  every  detail,— exclusively  by  the  com¬ 
peting  teams,  the  stadium  being  taken  on  a  rental  basis. 

The  West  desires  occasional  competition  with  the  East  in  ath¬ 
letics,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  crews  and  track  teams  sent  East.  \\  e 
would  like  occasional  intersectional  competition  as  well  in  foot¬ 
ball.  and  feel  that  the  solution  has  been  accomplished  for  real 

competition  on  a  clean  basis.  . 

May  I  in  submitting  this  report  express  my  gratification  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  I  have  received  in  my  association  with  the 
president  and  members  of  this  Association. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

I.  Football  Rules  Committee. 

In  the  reports  of  your  committee  for  the  last  three  years  we 
have  expressed  our  opinion  that  no  fundamental  changes  in  the 
rules  seem  to  be  required.  Nothing  in  the  experience  of  last  sea¬ 
son  has  tended  to  alter  that  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  evidence 
continues  to  accumulate  that  the  task  which  your  committee  un¬ 
dertook  some  fifteen  years  ago  of  gradually,  through  the  medium 
of  the  rules,  changing  the  game  of  American  Rugby  football  trom 
a  closed  mass  formation  and  probably  too  hazardous  a  game  into 


an  open,  running  game  free  from  unnecessary  hazards  has  been 
practically  accomplished.  If  we  will  look  back  at  the  game  of 
fifteen  years  ago,  visualize  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  be¬ 
ing  played,  and  compare  it  with  the  game  of  last  season,  we  find 
that  a  most  gratifying,  wholesome,  and.  we  believe,  permanent 
change  has  taken  place.  I  think  it  is  also  a  fair  statement  that  in 
this  change  practically  all  that  was  best  in  the  old  game  has  been 
preserved,  and  that  most  of  the  things  that  then  came  in  for  just 
criticism  have  been  eliminated.  It  is  also  clear  that  certain  very 
desirable  features  have  been  added. 

The  game  has  been  made  much  safer,  injuries  are  relatively 
much  fewer  and  less  serious,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  inherent 
hazard  in  the  game  today  beyond  those  which  are  inevitable  in 
any  sport,  and  especially  in  a  sport  which  includes  among  its  ele¬ 
ments  speed  and  physical  contact.  Of  the  comparatively  few  in¬ 
stances  of  serious  injuries  during  the  past  season,  practically  all 
occurred  in  teams  of  secondary  schools  or  other  teams  where  the 
players  were  competing  with  very  little  training  and  practically 
no  supervision. 

The  old  mass  play  with  its  pulling,  pushing,  and  piling  up  has 
disappeared.  Along  with  it  has  gone  !>5  per  cent  of  the  intentional 
infractions  of  the  rules,  notably  holding,  roughing  in  the  line,  and 
the  unnecessary  roughness  that  too  often  occurred  after  the  for¬ 
ward  progress  of  the  ball  had  been  stopped. 

The  officiating  during  the  past  season  was,  we  believe,  better 
than  ever  before,  and  infinitely  better  than  the  officiating  of  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago.  The  officials,  through  their  various  local  associa¬ 
tions,  have  equipped  themselves  with  a  thorough  and  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  rules  and  their  application,  and  arc  an¬ 
nouncing  their  decisions  promptly,  intelligently,  and  fearlessly. 
The  players  are  readily  and  without  quibble  accepting  the  deci¬ 
sions  in  a  fine  spirit  of  sportsmanship. 

There  are  several  distinct  and  encouraging  features  to  which 
attention  may  properly  be  called  in  connection  with  the  season 
just  closed.  There  were  more  men  playing  the  game  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  its  history ;  not  only  in  the  colleges  but  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  schools  men  and  boys  are  playing  the  game  who  are 
not,  and  cannot  expect  to  become,  members  of  the  varsity  or 
school  teams.  In  some  of  the  schools  there  are  fifteen  to  twenty 
elevens  in  addition  to  the  regular  squad.  This  was  unheard  of, 
and  would  have  been  essentially  impossible,  under  the  old  game. 
The  players  are  unquestionably  enjoying  the  game  more  today 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  colleges  to  open  up  their  schedules  and 
play  more  strong  teams.  This  tendency  is  still  noticeable  in  the 
schedules  announced  for  1924.  This  is  another  indication  that 
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the  game  of  today  is  not  as  hard  on  the  players  as  the  old  game. 
A  team  can  come  through  a  season  in  good  condition  after  playing 
a  schedule  that  would  formerly  have  been  literally  impossible.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  outstanding  indication  that  the  “change  over”  from 
the  old  to  the  new  game  has  been  in  the  distinct  interest  of  the 
sport  is  the  opportunity  it  has  opened  up  for  the  smaller  colleges. 
Under  the  old  close  formation  style  of  play,  the  outcome  in  con¬ 
tests  between  numerically  larger  institutions  and  smaller  colleges 
was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  To  quite  a  large  extent  this 
discrepancy  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  smaller  colleges  now  for 
several  years  have  been  coming  into  their  own.  with  a  real  chance 
of  winning  their  share  of  the  games.  Obviously  this  is  distinctly 
in  the  interest  of  the  sport. 

While  at  its  last  meeting  your  committee  made  no  important 
changes  in  the  rules  themselves,  we  inaugurated  an  innovation  in 
connection  with  the  rules  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  will  prove  to  be  most  helpful  in  preserving  the  rules  in  the 
simplest  possible  form,  and  preventing  future  complications  by 
minor  and  relatively  unimportant  changes  in  the  wording  of  the 
rules  in  attempts  to  cover  every  possible  interpretation.  The 
committee  has  started  as  a  supplement  to  the  rules  a  list  of  ap¬ 
proved  rulings  on  a  given  statement  of  facts.  These  rulings  are 
analogous  to  decisions  of  the  courts,  which  have  all  the  force  of 
the  fundamental  or  statutory  law  until  that  law  is  modified  or  re¬ 
pealed.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  add  cases  to  this  list 
each  year  as  the  experience  of  the  officials  who  are  handling  the 
games  may  indicate  desirable.  These  rulings  are  prepared  by  the 
committee  partly  on  the  initiative  of,  and  partly  in  conference 
with,  various  sectional  associations  of  football  officials.  Inciden¬ 
tally  this  tends  to  produce  a  desirable  working  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  those  who  are  making  the  rules  and  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  their  enforcement.  It  is  believed  that  these  approved 
rulings  will  come  to  be  not  only  of  great  assistance  to  the  officials 
themselves,  but  of  very  great  value  to  the  players  as  concrete  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  working  of  the  rules  in  actual  play. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Association,  in  case 
they  have  not  already  noted  the  fact,  to  observe  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Rules  Book  during  the  last  season,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  eliminated  from  the  book  the  so-called  "All”  teams 
and  have  substituted  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  outstanding  play¬ 
ers  of  the  year,  classified  by  positions.  It  was  felt  by  many  that 
the  publication  of  any  “All”  teams  in  the  football  Guide  tended  to 
give  the  selections  an  apparent  official  authority  which  was  un¬ 
warranted  by  the  facts.  The  publication  of  a  comprehensive  list 
of  outstanding  players,  however,  prepared  in  consultation  with 
the  leading  athletic  directors  and  coaches  of  the  country,  is,  the 
committee  feels,  not  only  free  from  objection,  but  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  bibliography  of  the  sport. 
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As  we  have  undertaken  to  point  out  in  our  reports  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  if  there  are  any  dangers  which  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  threatening  either  the  prestige  or  the  good  name  of  the 
game,  they  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can 
be  averted  by  a  mere  framing  of  the  rules.  The  Rules  Committee 
wishes  to  urge  upon  members  of  the  National  Association  that 
through  the  officials  responsible  for  the  academic  administration 
of  their  institution,  as  well  as  those  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  athletic  policies,  they  exert  their  continuous,  sus¬ 
tained  influence  toward  the  upholding  of  the  football  Code.  There 
has  been  a  most  wholesome  and  widespread  forward  movement  in 
this  respect  ever  since  the  Code  was  published,  but  with  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  game  at  its  present  height,  and  with  the  apparently 
unlimited  increase  in  general  public  interest  and  general  public 
support,  eternal  vigilance  is  necessary  if  the  good  name  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  game  are  to  be  preserved. 

The  responsibility  rests  on  the  friends  of  this  greatest  of  aca¬ 
demic  sports  to  make  certain  not  only  that  the  game  while  being 
played  is  kept  free  from  unfair  and  unsportsmanlike  tactics,  but 
that  the  preparations  for  the  football  season  and  the  development 
of  the  teams  are  equally  free  from  anything  which  savors  of  un¬ 
fair  competition  or  unsportsmanlike  practices.  The  game  itself 
is  played  in  the  open  and  under  the  supervision  of  officials  who 
will  not  tolerate  unfair  tactics.  If  the  preparations  for  the  season 
and  the  building  up  of  the  teams  are  likewise  made  in  the  open 
and  under  the  supervision  of  academic  officials  who  will  neither 
tolerate  unsportsmanlike  practices  or  standards  in  their  own  in¬ 
stitutions,  nor  condone  or  foster  them  in  other  institutions  by  ap¬ 
proving  schedules  on  which  appear  teams  whose  tir>t  concern  is 
in  having  a  strong  team  and  whose  last  concern  is  how  they  get  it, 
the  efforts  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  make  the  game  a  good  one 
will  be  powerfully  supplemented. 

E.  K.  Hall, 
Chairman. 

II.  Central  Board  on  Officials. 

The  register  of  the  Central  Board  notes  a  still  increased  service, 
with  the  appointments  reaching  1231  for  the  year  1923.  Other 
details  which  are  given  below  arc  unimportant  to  this  report,  save 
that  attention  might  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  Central  Board  list  has  now  increased  to  <  75,  of  which 
282  only  are  actually  used  by  the  board.  There  should  be  added 
to  this  number  518  officials  on  Ohio,  Southern,  ami  other  lists. 

It  might  be  interesting  at  this  time  to  study  the  football  official 
situation.  Some  eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  reorganization  of 
the  Football  Rules  Committee  took  place,  the  basis  of  this  was 
the  death  of  a  football  player  at  Union  College,  and  the  main 
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raison  d'etre  was  the  increasing  injury  to  football  players.  That 
stage  seems  to  have  been  passed  and  football  does  not  seem  today 
an  unreasonably  dangerous  game.  The  next  epoch  might  be  based 
upon  the  effort  to  obtain  neutrality  in  officiating.  The  selection 
of  the  official  was  influenced  by  the  intense  desire  to  win  games  at 
all  costs,  and  for  that  reason  every  influence  of  football  manage¬ 
ment,  of  the  aspirant  football  coach,  and  of  the  college  representa¬ 
tive  body  was  directed  toward  obtaining  officials  sympathetic  to 
the  college  involved.  That  epoch  has  passed,  due  largely  to  the 
moral  regeneration  in  college  spirit.  The  next  epoch  occurred  co¬ 
incidentally  with  the  increasing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  public  of  the  fine  points  of  the  game,  and  the  paramount 
demand  now  was  for  efficiency  in  officiating.  Various  devices  were 
employed  for  this  purpose,  including  sectional  conferences  of  offi¬ 
cials,  a  body  appointed  by  the  Central  Board  for  this  purpose, 
instructions  by  printed  interpretations,  etc. 

We  now,  in  the  view  of  the  chairman,  would  seem  to  have 
reached  the  fourth  point,  and  this  action  is  coincident  with  the 
Officials’  Association,  an  organization  of  officials,  coaches,  and 
football  managers.  These  all  have  a  common  background  of  pro¬ 
ducing  better  football  results,  but  indirectly  they  are  pointing  to¬ 
ward  another  danger  which  has  a  certain  relation  to  the  rather 
universal  expression  today  from  collegiate  people  of  neutral  view¬ 
point,  and  is  again  connected  with  the  development  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  profit-making  stadiums  under  more  or  less  external  financial 
management,  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  to  outside  people  is 
indicative  of  the  enormous  possible  profit  in  this  game.  The  dan¬ 
gers  we  refer  to  are  probably  incipient  and  comprise  first,  the 
growing  popularity  of  professional  football,  and  also  the  using 
of  college  men  of  reputation  in  this  public  spectacle,  and  the  more 
or  less  attempted  unionizing  of  the  official  group  in  certain  col¬ 
leges  for  exclusive  clientele  and  privilege.  This  is  the  reason  that 
public  discussions  on  the  matter  are  held,  such  as  that  before  the 
Contemporary  Club  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  view  has  been 
expressed  that  college  boards  of  managers  and  trustees  should 
completely  administer  the  finances  of  these  great  stadium  ven¬ 
tures. 

Our  colleges  should  realize  what  a  wonderful  game  they  have, 
what  a  wonderful  influence  it  has  in  stimulating  college  physical 
activity,  and  should  preserve  it  for  its  own, — the  American  inter¬ 
collegiate  football  game. 
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Statistics  1922-1923. 

Number  of  college  letters  received  . 

Number  of  letters  written  to  colleges  . 

Number  of  letters  from  officials  . 

Number  of  letters  to  officials  . 

Additional  and  circular  correspondence  . 

Notification  and  appointment  cards  . 

Number  of  telegrams  received  . 

Numbers  of  telegrams  sent  out  . 

Time  covered  by  Central  Board  work  . 

Data  on  Schedule. 

Number  of  colleges  regularly  using  service  . 

Number  of  service  teams  regularly  using  service 
Number  of  colleges  occasionally  playing  under  Cen¬ 
tral  Board  appointments  . 

Number  of  freshman  teams  using  service  . 

Western  teams  using  service  occasionally  . 

Southern  teams  using  service  occasionally  . 


Data  on  Appointments. 

Number  of  final  college  appointments  . 

Number  of  final  freshman  appointments  . 

Number  of  final  appointments  . 

Number  of  different  officials  used  . 

Maximum  number  appointments  for  one  official 

Data  on  Fees. 


Number  of  games  paying  highest  fee 


Grading  of  Fees. 


Larger  colleges : 


Smaller  colleges : 


Data  on  Officials. 

Number  of  officials  on  active  Central  Board  list 

Number  of  new  applications  on  file  . 

Men  used  not  on  list  . 

Number  on  Ohio  list  . 

Number  on  Southern  list  . 

Number  on  Southwestern  list  . 

Number  on  Colored  list  . 


1922 

1923 

478 

401 

441 

494 

866 

1137 

440 

631 

2227 

3656 

1836 

1738 

441 

362 

435 

8’4  mo. 

425 

71 

74 

1 

47 

66 

12 

15 

8 

12 

8 

22 

1075 

1161 

48 

70 

1123 

1231 

223 

282 

13 

12 

$100 

$100 

$  10 

$  10 

17 

22 

$  20 

$  25 

$100 

$100 

$  10 

$  10 

$  50 

$  50 

712 

775 

145 

208 

4 

0 

134 

132 

49 

62 

72 

? 

5 

16 

James  A.  Babbitt, 
Chairman. 
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III.  Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee. 

Your  basket  ball  rules  committee  met  with  A.  A.  U.  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  groups  in  New  York  City.  April  10.  There  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  attendance  of  membership  of  this  joint  committee. 

One  comparatively  radical  change  was  made  in  the  playing 
code,  namely,  legislation  that  does  away  with  the  specialized  foul 
shooter,  and  provides  for  individual  foul  shooting  by  the  man 
whose  opponent  committed  the  foul.  This  move  had  strong 
support  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  changes  made  in  the  rules  one  year  ago — namely,  the 
introduction  of  a  zone,  and  a  new  administration  for  technical 
violations  of  the  rules, — have  been  received  very  well.  Some  op¬ 
position  to  the  goal  zones  developed  in  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
League.  The  league,  however,  has  decided  to  play  this  season  un¬ 
der  the  rules  as  promulgated,  and  it  is  generally  felt  by  your 
committee  members  that  the  game  and  its  playing  rules  are  in  a 
very  healthy  condition. 

Basket  ball  officials  are  better  organized  than  ever  before,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  character  of  their  work  is  showing  steady 
improvement. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  two  financial  statements  of  the 
Joint  Rules  Committee  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Officials  Committee. 
Both  reports  show  healthy  balances.  The  funds  for  the  Joint 
Rules  Committee  come  from  royalties  on  the  Guide  at  two  cents 
a  copy,  and  reveal  that  8!), 763  copies  were  sold  in  the  United 
States,  and  144  copies  in  Canada.  The  Committee  distributed 
$1500  of  its  income — $500  to  each  of  the  three  constituent  organi¬ 
zations.  The  Officials  Committee  received  an  income  of  $11)28 
from  officials  and  local  boards.  There  were  204  individual  ap¬ 
plications  at  $2,  469  individual  renewals  at  $1 ;  204  applications 
through  14  officials  boards,  and  383  renewals  through  the  same 
boards,  or  a  total  of  1350  officials  listed  and  recognized  by  the 
Officials  Committee. 

At  the  annual  Joint  Rules  Committee  meeting  in  New  York  in 
April,  one  day  was  spent  in  meeting  official  representatives  from 
all  over  the  country,  sent  by  their  official  boards.  These  men  were 
invited  to  send  a  delegate  into  the  Rules  Committee  meeting  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  officials  for  changes  in  the  rules. 

L.  W.  St.  John, 
Chairman. 


IV.  Track  and  Field  Rules  Committee. 

Your  committee  which  was  appointed  last  December  met  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  track  and  field  meet  in  June.  All  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 


mittee  and  four  of  the  advisory  committee  were  present.  In 
addition  a  number  of  track  coaches  attended  the  meeting,  and 
assisted  in  the  work  of  revising  the  1923  rules. 

In  the  past  the  Track  and  Field  Rules  Book  as  published  by  this 
Association  has  not  been  placed  on  the  market  until  the  outdoor 
track  season  has  been  well  advanced.  The  manuscript  for  the 
1924  book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  new  code  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
by  February  first. 

Although  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  track  and  field  rules  books  were  not 
available  in  the  past  until  near  the  close  of  the  track  season,  yet 
your  committee  finds  that  almost  all  of  the  college  conferences 
have  adopted  these  rules.  The  Intercollegiate  Conference  recently 
adopted  them  for  use  in  future  dual  and  conference  meets.  Like¬ 
wise  the  high  school  athletic  associations  are  now  almost  univer¬ 
sally  using  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  rules  of  competition  for  their  track  and 
field  meets. 

The  new  rules  may  be  said  to  represent  the  thought  of  the  track- 
coaches  connected  with  the  institutions  that  are  members  of  the 
Association,  as  all  were  requested  to  suggest  changes  that  would 
tend  toward  the  improvement  of  the  sport.  Further  every  section 
of  the  United  States  was  represented  by  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  advisory  committee  who  met  in  Chicago. 

A  special  committee  is  now  working  on  the  problem  of  deter¬ 
mining  records  relative  to  wind  velocity.  It  is  believed  that  rec¬ 
ords  should  not  be  accepted  when  the  contestants  run  with  a 
strong  wind.  Ideas  differ,  however,  as  to  what  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  blowing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  competitors  run  should 
be  to  make  a  record  unacceptable.  When  the  experiments  now 
being  conducted  by  the  committee  are  completed  it  is  thought  that 
an  advance  will  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  standardization 
of  collegiate  records. 

No  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rules,  but  a  number 
of  suggestions  have  been  made  which  it  is  believed  will  prove 
justified  from  the  standpoint  of  better  officiating,  and  which  will 
guarantee  fair  competition  to  the  contestants. 

Interest  in  track  and  field  athletics  is  increasing  throughout  the 
schools  and  colleges,  and  1924  with  the  added  impetus  which  the 
Olympic  games  will  give  should  be  a  banner  year. 

John  L.  Griffith, 
Chairman. 

V.  Association  Football  (Soccer)  Rules  Committee. 

Your  chairman  approaches  this  report  with  some  diffidence  be¬ 
cause  the  game  of  association  football  has  had  a  rather  automatic 
progress,  requiring  little  activity  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
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subject  to  rather  slight  influence  from  committee  legislation,  and 
probably  following  the  evolution  which  has  occurred  in  other 
countries,  so  the  outcome  is  perhaps  somewhat  obscure. 

A  statement  has  been  made  to  the  chairman  that  association 
football  has  lost  its  hold  in  English  universities  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  professional  and  semi-professional  activity  throughout 
the  country.  Whether  this  view  is  possible  in  America  depends 
perhaps  upon  the  judicious  management  of  college  authorities. 
A  questionnaire  was  recently  issued  by  the  chairman  asking  the 
following  six  questions : 

1.  How  vital  a  factor  in  your  institution  is  association  football, 
or  soccer? 

2.  What  purpose  does  it  serve? 

3.  What  is  the  status  of  soccer  growth  in  your  neighborhood? 

4.  What  future  do  you  see  for  it  in  the  country  ? 

5.  Should  the  National  Association  stimulate  it  and  how? 

6.  Has  it  affected  other  sports? 

To  this  questionnaire,  seventy-one  reports  were  returned,  and 
others  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  vital  a  factor  it  is  in  the 
institution,  eleven  colleges  reported  it  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
physical  training  curriculum  ;  one  college  reported  it  as  a  game  for 
the  foreign  students  in  the  institution;  four  as  just  getting  under 
way  and  an  unorganized  sport ;  sixteen  as  being  a  definite  minor 
sport ;  twenty-six  colleges  reported  as  not  playing  it ;  and  five  col¬ 
leges  reported  it  as  absolutely  dead.  Of  the  colleges  using  it  as 
a  minor  sport,  eight  reported  it  as  a  live  factor. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  as  to  its  service  (and  this  is 
in  part  answered  above),  eighteen  reported  it  as  an  intramural, 
recreative,  or  interclass  sport;  nine  as  an  important  part  of  the 
physical  education  class  work ;  and  four  as  opening  up  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  those  not  entering  other  sports. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question  as  to  the  status  of  soccer  growth 
in  the  neighborhood,  twenty-two  reported  increasing  interest; 
thirteen  no  progress;  and  seven  little  or  no  interest,  which  means 
of  course  a  retrograde  activity. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question  as  to  its  future  in  the  country, 
forty-two  seemed  to  indicate  an  optimistic  attitude  toward  it;  two 
of  them  emphasized  its  value  for  mass  athletics;  and  five  colleges 
emphasized  its  value  for  the  high  school  and  industries  (this 
would  seem  to  he  a  low  percentage)  ;  eight  colleges  reported  con¬ 
siderable  uncertainty  as  to  its  future  outcome;  another  eight  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  would  be  a  leading  college  game  in  time. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  question,  replies  were  so  various  that  they 
could  not  he  tabulated,  but  your  chairman’s  interpretation  would 
indicate  that  information  was  rather  in  favor  of  the  desirability 
for  National  Association  propaganda,  particularly  among  the 
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preparatory  and  high  schools.  This  indication  is  not  so  positive 
that  we  feel  inclined  to  emphasize  it.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  game  will  grow  in  the  country  automatically,  hut  there  is  some 
question  as  to  just  how  far  the  National  Association  should  put 
pressure  upon  its  growth. 

In  answer  to  the  sixth  question,  as  to  its  interference  with  other 
sports,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  did  not  interfere.  A 
few  colleges  felt  that  there  is  conflict  with  the  other  type  of  foot¬ 
ball,  and  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  limitation  of  the 
time-playing  period  in  a  year. 

In  conclusion,  your  chairman  would  report  enthusiastic  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  secretary  in  editing  a  Spalding  Rules  Rook,  and 
in  sending  out  a  printed  communication  stimulating  the  game  to 
the  various  colleges  and  schools;  and  would  further  report,  and 
this  is  emphasized  by  the  third  official  member  of  the  committee, 
a  desire  in  certain  localities  for  reorganizing  a  so-called  Ameri¬ 
canizing  of  the  soccer  football  rules,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
off-side  play.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  desire  also  to  make 
the  game  a  more  readily  scoring  game,  thus  producing  fewer  ties. 

In  personal  view,  your  chairman  feels  that  soccer  is  a  marvelous 
intramural  sport  for  incorporation  in  the  required  physical  edu¬ 
cation  program. 

James  A.  Babbitt, 

Chairman. 

VI.  Rules  Committee  for  Swimming  and  Water  Sports. 

In  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  your  Association  ap¬ 
pointed  its  first  Rules  Committee  on  Swimming  and  Water 
Sports,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  competitive  swim¬ 
ming  and  water  games.  Whereas  a  show  of  hands  at  the  N.  C. 
A.  A.  meeting  at  Chicago  in  1914  showed  only  twelve  colleges 
present  which  engaged  in  competitive  swimming,  there  are  now 
over  one  hundred  colleges  and  several  times  that  number  of 
schools  which  are  engaged  in  broad  activities  of  competitive  intra¬ 
mural,  interscholastic,  and  intercollegiate  swimming  and  general 
physical  education  in  the  water. 

Noteworthy  events  in  intercollegiate  swimming  last  year  were 
as  follows; 

1.  In  swimming,  Yale  University  won  the  championship  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Swimming  Association  for  the  eighth  successive 
year.  Northwestern  won  in  the  Intercollegiate  Conference; 
Brown  in  the  New  England  Association ;  Rutgers  in  the  Eastern 
Collegiate  Conference;  Kansas  Aggies  in  the  Missouri  Valley; 
Utah  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference;  Stanford  in  the  Pacific 
Coast ;  University  of  Florida  in  the  Southeastern ;  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  in  the  Southwestern  Conference. 
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2.  In  water  games,  Princeton  continued  its  habit  by  winning 
the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Championship  in  water  polo  for  the 
third  successive  year.  Chicago  anti  Stanford  repeated,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  water  basket  ball  and  soccer  water  polo. 

3.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Association  to  know  that  the 
individual  best  performers  in  the  colleges  were  pretty  well  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  United  States:  Captain  Leaning  JellifTe  of  Yale 
was  considered  best  in  the  50-yard  free  style;  Dayey  Jones  of 
Brown  University  in  the  100-yard  free  style;  Leo  Giebel  of  Rut¬ 
gers  College  in  the  220  free  style;  Ralph  Breyer  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  in  the  440  free  style;  John  Fancy  of  Minnesota,  world’s 
record  holder,  in  the  breast  stroke;  Lyle  Hubbard  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  (not  the  colored  sprinter  and  broad  juniper  of 
the  same  name)  in  the  back  stroke;  Albert  White  of  Stanford  in 
fancy  diving;  and  Captain  Taylor  of  Illinois  in  the  plunge  for 

distance. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  the  National 
Collegiate  Swimming  Guide  made  its  appearance  early  this  fall 
well  in  advance  of  the  swimming  season.  From  a  very  modest 
guide  of  about  fifty  pages,  in  1914,  this  handbook  has  developed 
into  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages,  comprising 
a  very  complete  record  of  competitive  interscholastic  and  intercol- 
legiate  swimming  in  the  United  States.  It  contains,  besides  rules 
for  swimming,  water  polo,  water  basket  ball,  and  water  soccer,  the 
constitutions  and  by-laws  of  the  various  leagues;  local,  sectional, 
and  national  interscholastic  and  intercollegiate  records  ;  selections 
of  all-star  teams;  current  reviews  of  swimming  activities;  is  ex¬ 
tensively  illustrated  with  photographs  of  school  and  college  teams; 
and  contains  a  directory  of  college  and  school  swimming  teams 
giving  name  of  institution,  location,  size  of  pool,  and  names  of 
managers  and  coaches. 

Your  Rules  Committee  for  Swimming  and  \\  ater  Sports  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Yale  Club.  New  York  City,  August  29,  1923. 
All  of  the  executive  members  of  the  committee  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  A  number  of  minor  changes  were  made  in  the  swimming 
rules,  giving  greater  definiteness  to  the  duties  of  officials,  clarify¬ 
ing  rules  on  scoring,  and  improving  rules  of  fancy  diving  In 
this  work  of  further  perfecting  the  rules,  we  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  helpful  suggestions  of  members  of  the  recently  organized 
Swimming  Coaches  Association.  At  the  suggestion,  also,  of 
head  masters  of  some  of  the  largest  Eastern  preparatory  schools, 
Section  4  was  added  to  Rule  4,  as  follows : 

‘'In  all  interscholastic  meets,  either  dual  or  championship, 
no  contestant  shall  participate  in  more  than  two  different 

events.” 

This  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  reduce  the  chances  of  overstrain 
among  young  swimmers.  Although  this  is  the  first  definite  modi- 
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fication  of  the  rules,  directed  specifically  to  interscholastic  com¬ 
petition,  the  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
interscholastic  competition  is  conducted  under  the  N.  C.  A.  A. 
rules,  and  that,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  further  rule  improve¬ 
ments  suited  to  younger  competitors  will  be  helpful. 

/  Another  important  suggestion  made  by  the  Swimming  Coaches 
Association  and  which  has  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  recommendation  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  foster  a  National  Collegiate  swimming  meet  at  the 
close  of  the  various  leagues,  similar  to  the  present  track  and  field 
meet.  It  is  further  suggested  that  entries  and  eligibility  for  this 
meet  be  governed  by  the  same  regulations  as  have  been  prescribed 
for  the  National  Collegiate  track  and  field  meet.  Yale  University 
or  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  is  urged  as  suitable  for  such  a  meet 
this  year  because  of  standard  equipment  and  relatively  large  seat-  r 
ing  capacity^  It  is  also  suggested  that  possibly  this  year  the  meet 
might  be  considered  one  of  the  official  Olympic  tryouts,  similar  to 
the  arrangement  in  track/  It  is  felt  that  such  a  national  meet 
would  do  much  to  eliminate  remaining  differences  of  rules  inter¬ 
pretation  and  varying  programs  of  events.  An  invitation  meet 
along  these  lines  was  held  at  Princeton  last  year,  with  over  one 
hundred  entries,  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  such  a  meet. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  perfecting  intercollegiate  swim¬ 
ming  organizations.  The  strongest  leagues  are  four  in  number 
and  in  order  of  origin  are  as  follows: 

1.  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Association,  with  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers. 

2.  Intercollegiate  Conference,  with  seven  colleges  participating. 

3.  The  New  England  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Association, 
with  six  colleges  participating. 

4.  The  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Association,  with  four  members. 
Besides  these,  there  are  five  other  less  organized  groups  which 
give  promise  of  being  perfected  into  regularly  playing  leagues, 
namely : 

1.  The  Pacific  Coast  Section,  with  five  members. 

2.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Section,  which  at  present  has  three 
members. 

3.  The  Southern  Intercollegiate,  with  eight  members. 

4.  The  Missouri  Valley  Conference,  with  four  members. 

5.  The  Southwestern  Conference,  with  four  now  represented  in 
intercollegiate  swimming. 

The  following  colleges  are  reported  to  have  taken  up  swimming 
for  the  first  time  during  the  past  season : 

Washington  University  Texas  Christian  University 

University  of  Utah  Rice  Institute 
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Utah  Aggies 

Brigham  Young  University 
Ill.  Wesleyan  University 
Hamline  College 
Boston  University 
Allegheny  College 
Wooster  College 
Hiram  College 


Baylor  College 

Texas  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts 
Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity 

University  of  So.  Carolina 
Rollins  College 
Washington  and  Lee 
University  of  Texas 


The  following  colleges  are  taking  up  swimming  for  the  first 
time  this  year : 

£arJ*J°"  £°!!ege  Santa  Clara  University 

St.  Olaf  College  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 

fornia 


In  conclusion,  your  committee  can  report  that  intercollegiate 
and  interscholastic  swimming  is  in  a  healthy  condition  of  rapid 
growth  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Colleges  and 
schools  are  appreciating  more  and  more  that  although  installation 
charges  for  swimming  pools  are  high,  modern  sanitary  adminis¬ 
tration  has  transferred  the  pool  from  the  realm  of  a  glorified 
bathtub  to  that  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  physical 
education  equipment  of  an  educational  institution.  Also,  it  is 
available  for  exercise  purposes  all  day  long  throughout  the  year, 
and  a  carefully  organized  program  of  mass,  team,  and  individual’ 
instruction  shows  a  very  low  cost  of  installation  and  operation  per 
student  as  compared  with  other  facilities.  The  playing  rules  of 
swimming  and  water  games  as  now  perfected  are  used,  with 
minor  exceptions,  entirely  by  colleges  and  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  coaches  and  committee  are  cooperating  splen¬ 
didly  for  their  further  improvement  and  perfection. 

F.  W.  Lueiiring, 
Chairman. 


VII.  Boxing  Rules  Committee. 

The  first  work  of  your  committee  was  to  compile  boxing  rules 
for  intercollegiate  competition  and  to  modify  existing  rules  to  fit 
conditions  in  our  colleges.  This  was  done,  and  the  rules  published 
by  the  Association. 

The  second  task  was  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  possible  to  con¬ 
duct  bouts  under  these  rules.  This  was  done,  and  those  who  saw 
these  dual  meets  in  which  the  audience  remained  quiet  during  the 
rounds  and  applauded  only  at  the  end  of  each, — in  which  there 
was  no  coaching  of  contestants,  and  in  which  the  judges  gave  in 
their  separate  decisions  to  the  referee, — will  agree  that  they  were 
a  complete  success. 
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These  demonstrations  brought  out  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  uniform  method  of  judging  and  giving  points,  and  this  has 
brought  us  to  the  next  task,  which  is  still  incomplete.  That  is  the 
organization  of  a  board  of  officials  which  will  meet  from  time  to 
time  and  discuss  the  interpretation  of  rules,  which  still  varies 
greatly  with  different  individuals. 

The  whole  future  of  intercollegiate  boxing  depends  on  efficient 
and  fair  officials. 

The  Intercollegiate  Boxing  Association  will  hold  its  champion¬ 
ship  meet  at  Penn.  State  this  year,  and  dual  meets  will  be  held  be¬ 
tween  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Penn.  State,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Colgate,  West  Point  and  the 
Navy  or  Yale,  while  a  visiting  team  from  McGill  University, 
Canada,  will  meet  the  Navy  in  March.  Boxing  may  be  said  to 
have  fairly  established  itself  on  the  regular  program  of  intercolle¬ 
giate  sport. 

R.  Tait  McKenzie, 

Chairman. 


\  III.  Lacrosse  Rules  Committee. 

Your  Lacrosse  Rules  Committee  has  not  limited  its  activities  to 
its  formal  functioning  in  endeavoring  to  select  the  best  lacrosse 
playing  rules,  but  has  used  its  influence  in  every  particular  to 
foster  the  game  throughout  the  country.  Lacrosse  is  one  of  the 
best  college  games  on  our  calendar,  and  it  is  surprising  to  realize 
that  so  few  colleges  have  taken  it  up  as  a  major  sport.  The  fact 
that  the  game  is  a  good  one  (and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  sport),  and  that  it  can  be  learned  by  almost  any 
individual  in  the  course  of  one  season,  and  that  it  is  comparatively 
inexpensive,  makes  us  believe  that  we  should  launch  an  aggressive 
program  to  establish  lacrosse  in  many  more  of  our  colleges. 

At  present  the  following  colleges  have  officially  recognized  la¬ 
crosse,  most  of  which  have  lacrosse  as  a  major  sport :  Yale,  Har¬ 
vard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Syracuse,  Hobart, 
Colgate.  Penn.  State,  Rutgers,  University  of  Maryland,  New 
York  University,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  United  States 
Military  Academy,  and  Lehigh,  Stevens,  Swarthmore,  Johns 
Hopkins,  the  last  four  comprising  the  old  Inter-Collegiate  League. 
Aside  from  these  institutions,  there  are  a  great  number  which  are 
now  playing  lacrosse  both  in  the  East  and  on  the  West  coast,  but 
the  number  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  merits  of  the 
game.  We  find  that  a  great  number  of  secondary  schools,  pre¬ 
paratory  and  public,  have  good  teams  in  the  field,  and  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  we  feel  that  the  game  has  made  great  advances  in  the  past 
few  seasons. 

We  endeavor  to  encourage  in  every  way  the  spirit  of  lacrosse, 
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and  it  was  with  this  intent  that  the  Oxford-Canibridge  tour  was 
arranged  in  1922.  This  combined  English  team  spent  the  entire 
month  of  April  in  this  country,  playing  sixteen  games  and  winning 
eight.  In  the  United  States  they  won  eight  and  lost  seven,  thereby 
winning  the  International  Cup  offered  by  the  United  States  La¬ 
crosse  League.  This  Oxford-Camhridge  team  was  defeated  by 
the  University  of  Montreal,  making  an  even  break  for  their  tour. 
Last  year  the  Syracuse  team  made  a  return  visit  to  England,  win¬ 
ning  most  of  their  games,  and,  therefore,  brought  the  cup  back  to 
this  country.  These  international  matches  have  certainly  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  lacrosse,  and  we  believe  that  we  will  derive  a  di¬ 
rect  benefit  in  lacrosse  activities  amongst  our  colleges. 

The  United  States  Inter-Collegiate  Lacrosse  League  have  just 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  New  York  on  December  15,  and 
changed  their  rules  only  in  very  minor  particulars. 

Your  committee  again  recommends  this  year  that  your  Associa¬ 
tion  adopt  the  official  lacrosse  playing  rules  of  the  United  States 
Inter-Collegiate  Lacrosse  League,  as  amended  for  1923-1924,  and 
published  in  Spalding’s  Official  Lacrosse  Guide. 

We  would  like  to  receive  from  any  members  of  the  Association 
any  suggestions  that  they  may  make  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
rules,  as  well  as  to  the  further  development  of  lacrosse  in  our 
institutions. 

Ronald  T.  Abercrombie, 

Chairman. 

IX.  Rules  Publication  Committee. 

During  the  year  since  my  last  report  there  have  been  no  notable 
changes  affecting  the  publication  of  our  rules  governing  sports. 

•  The  Guides,  including  the  rules,  have  been  attractively  made  and 

efficiently  circulated  in  their  various  fields.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  the  circulation  and  use  of  these  rules,  particu¬ 
larly  those  relating  to  sports  that  are  valuable  as  a  part  of  our 
competitive  scheme,  but  which  have  not  reached  their  full  devel¬ 
opment  in  colleges  and  schools  (for  example,  soccer,  swimming, 
wrestling,  boxing). 

Two  points  may  be  referred  to  that  may  interest  you: 

1.  The  preliminary  report  of  the  sale  of  football  Guides  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  number  sold  this  year  has  fallen  short  of  last  year’s 
sale  by  about  (5000  copies,  i.c.,  107,591  in  1922;  101,274  in  1923. 

2.  A  prophecy  made  in  a  report  of  this  committee  some  time 
ago  is  apparently  approaching  fulfillment.  Basket  ball  rules  had 
a  circulation  last  year  only  12,000  less  than  the  football  Guides 
this  year.  This  condition  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  rapid 
growth  of  basket  ball,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  another  factor 


that  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  loss  in  circulation  of  foot¬ 
ball  Guides;  i.c.,  the  circulation  by  certain  manufacturers  of 
sporting  goods  of  our  rules  without  our  permission  and  in  spite 
of  the  copyright. 

This  raises  a  question  of  great  importance,  which  the  committee 
is  studying  carefully  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  a  bad  situation. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  arrange  a  program  of  publishing 
rules  so  that  each  code  will  he  available  for  use  well  before  the 
season  opens  so  as  to  avoid  the  handicaps  suffered  by  the  track 
committee  last  year  due  to  inability  to  get  rules  when  needed. 

J.  E.  Raycroft, 
Chairman. 

REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

I.  Third  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Track 

and  Field  Meet. 

Your  committee  takes  pleasure  in  reporting  another  very  suc¬ 
cessful  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  track  and  field 
meet.  The  third  annual  meet  exceeded  those  of  1921  and  1922, 
first,  in  the  number  of  colleges  actually  participating  in  the  meet, 
namely,  fifty-nine,  which  is  thirteen  more  than  participated  in 
1922,  and  fourteen  more  than  in  1921;  second,  in  the  number  of 
competitors  participating,  namely,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
which  is  twenty-four  more  than  in  1922  and  sixty-live  more  than 
in  1921  ;  and  third,  in  the  number  of  states  represented  by  the 
different  colleges,  namely,  twenty-five,  which  is  four  more  than  in 
1922  and  four  more  than  in  1921  ;  and  finally,  fourth,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges  winning  points,  namely,  thirty-five,  which  is  six 
more  than  in  1922  and  five  more  than  in  1921. 

'I'he  total  receipts  amounted  to  $8091.72,  which  is  $1227.(58 
less  than  in  1922  when  they  were  $9319.40.  This  sum,  however, 
is  better  by  $3976.97  than  in  1921,  when  the  receipts  were 
$4114.75.  The  falling  off  in  receipts  was  due  to  local  conditions. 

'Fhe  net  receipts  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  full  rail¬ 
road  and  Pullman  fare  of  all  competitors,  hut  at  the  dinner  given 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  to  the  competitors  and  coaches  the 
night  before  the  meet,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  same  pro-rating 
for  the  coaches  who  were  present  as  for  the  competitors,  and  that 
not  only  compelled  a  reduction  of  the  pro-rating  to  three- fourths 
of  the  net  railroad  and  Pullman  fares,  but  also  required  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  $832.06  from  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  track  and  field  meet  sink¬ 
ing  fund  which  had  been  accumulated  from  unexpended  funds 
from  the  1921  and  1922  meets. 
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Comparison  of  the  Years  1921-1922-1923 


1921 


Colleges  represented  .  45 

Number  of  competitors  .  113 

Number  of  states  represented  . "  21 

Colleges  winning  points  . .  ’ .  39 


1922 

46 
154 
21 
29 


1923 

59 
178 
25 
35 


In  the  3  meets  held,  athletes  from  85  different  colleges  have  participated. 


Receipts  from  Meets. 

_  ,  .  1921 

Total  receipts  (tickets)  . 

Concessions  . 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  . 

Expenses  . . 

Net  Receipts  . 


$4,10200 

12.75 


$4,114.75 

929.17 


$3,185.58 


Total  receipts  (tickets) 

Concessions  . 

Programs  . 

Overage  . 


1922 


$8,314.50 

13.85 

473.55 

3.50 


Total  receipts  from  all  sources 
Expenses  . 


$8,805.40 
1 ,483.94 


Net  receipts 


$7,321.46 


Total  receipts  (tickets)  .  $7  747  50 

Concessions  . .  . .  ’  35  75 

Pr°srams  . 368^7 


Total  receipts  from  all  sources  .  $8  153  22 

ExPenses . 1  ^5994 


Net  receipts  . $6,493.28 


Amount  Pro-rated  on  Basis  of  Pro-rating  R.  R.  and  Pullman  Fares. 


On  %  basis  for  113  competitors  .  $3,039.16 

1922 

On  full  basis  for  154  competitors  .  $5,761.96* 


1923 

On  ■'%  basis  for  178  competitors  and  35  visiting  coaches .  $7.320.04f 

.  *  This  docs  not  include  Indiana’s  pro  rating  of  $23.40,  the  statement  of  expenses 
tor  which  was  receive.!  so  late  that  it  was  paid  by  the  secretary  treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

t  It  was  necessary  to  borrow  $832.06  ($826.76  for  pro-rating  and  $5.30  for  register¬ 
ing  letters)  from  the  IV  C.  A.  A.  track  and  field  meet  sinking  fund  to  pay  the  three- 
quarters  pro-rating  to  178  competitors  and  35  coaches. 


TRACK  AND  FIELD  RECORDS 


Below  is  a  list  of  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  track 
and  field  records.  Of  these,  four  were  made  in  the  first  N.  C. 
A.  A.  meet  in  1921,  five  were  made  in  the  second  N.  C.  A.  A.  meet 
of  1922,  and  six  were  made  in  the  third  N.  C.  A.  A.  meet  in  1923, 
and  one  record,  namely,  in  the  100-yard  dash,  was  tied. 

100  Yards — Paulu  (Grinnell),  1922  and  L.  Clarke  (Johns  Hopkins),  1923, 
9 ’ho  sec. 

220  Yards— Paulu  (Grinned).  1922.  21  »r,  sec. 

440  Yards — J.  F.  Shea  (Pittsburgh),  1921,  49  sec. 

880  Yards — A.  H ell f rick  (Penn.  State),  1923.  1  min.  56->io  sec. 

One  Mile — Shields  (Penn.  State),  1922,  4  min.  20“,  sec. 

Two  Mile — Romig  (Penn.  State),  1921,  9  min.  31  sec. 

120  Yard  Hurdles — E.  J.  Thomson  (Dartmouth),  1921,  14 -r,  sec. 

220  Yard  Hurdles — C.  Brookins  (Iowa).  1923,  23  9io  sec. 

Shot  Put — N.  Anderson  (So.  Calif.),  1923,  46  ft.  8 in. 

Hammer — F.  Tooted  (Bowdoin),  1923,  175  ft.  1  in. 

Javelin — Hoffman  (Mich.),  1922,  202  ft.  3  in. 

High  Jump — Murphy  (Notre  Dame).  1921,  6  ft.  3  in. 

Broad  Jump — D.  Hubbard  (Mich.),  1923,  25  ft.  2 in. 

Discus — Lieb  (Notre  Dame),  1922,  144  ft.  2V>  in. 

Pole  Vault — E.  McKown  (Kans.  State  Teachers),  J.  Brookcr  (Mich.), 
1923,  12  ft.  11  in. 

All  three  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  track 
and  field  meets  have  been  remarkable  for  the  fine  comradeship  and 
spirit  which  prevailed.  In  this  respect,  the  meet  by  far  surpassed 
all  other  intercollegiate  meets  in  the  United  States  because  it  was 
free  from  local  rivalries  and  enmities  which  so  often  dominate 
sectional  intercollegiate  meets.  Every  section  of  the  country  was 
represented,  and  there  was  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  ever)-  one 
to  play  the  game  fairly  and  generously  and  let  the  best  man  win. 
Just  as  the  World  War  erased  sectional  lines  in  the  splendid 
comradeship  and  common  loyalty  which  bound  the  men  together 
in  supreme  service,  so  has  this  great  national  meet  obliterated  sec¬ 
tional  lines  and  feeling  and  developed  a  fine  national  spirit  among 
the  competitors,  each  one  being  willing  to  stand  on  his  merits,  do 
his  best,  and  accept  victory  or  defeat  with  a  manly  and  sportsman¬ 
like  attitude. 

Nowhere  in  all  of  my  many  years  of  observation  have  1  wit¬ 
nessed  more  intense  competition  with  practically  no  exhibitions  of 
ill  will  or  hard  feeling. 

A.  A.  Stagg, 
Chairman. 

II.  International  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Meet. 

Letters  were  sent  out  last  spring  to  many  colleges  and  to  vari¬ 
ous  prominent  track  athletes,  enclosing  information  concerning  an 
international  track  meet  to  he  held  in  Paris.  The  committee  in 
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charge  in  Paris  had  requested  that  Paddock,  Thompson,  and  one 
or  two  others  equally  prominent  he  secured  to  run,  and  offered  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  these  men.  h'urthermore,  they  hoped  for 
representatives  from  various  American  colleges. 

I  he  result  of  all  of  the  letters  sent  out  was  negative,  except  in 
the  case  of  Charles  W.  Paddock,  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  who  secured  permission  from  his  institution  to  he  ab¬ 
sent,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  go.  • 

In  Paris,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Shroeder,  a  former  professor  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  \ .  M.  C.  A.  College,  was  collaborating  with  the 
1-rench  committee  in  the  conduct  of  the  meet.  Much  correspond¬ 
ence  was  carried  on  through  him.  as  well  as  with  M.  Pet  it  jean, 
the  chairman  of  the  French  committee. 

Alter  Mr.  Paddock  expressed  his  willingness  to  go,  the  French 
committee  forwarded  the  money  to  pay  his  expenses.  From  this 
point  I  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  matter;  since  there  was 
only  one  man  to  go.  I  felt  it  was  better  that  he  should  make  his 
individual  arrangements  concerning  passage  and  other  details  and 
I  requested  him  to  do  so. 

My  information  from  Mr.  Shroeder  and  M.  Petitjean  was  very 
gratifying  throughout  the  days  which  followed.  They  reported 
that  Mr.  Paddock  appeared  and  ran.  and  conducted  himself  in  a 
fine  spirit  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  These,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  A.  A.  U.  officials 
made  a  statement  that  Paddock  could  not  go  abroad  and  run  at 
this  meet  and  retain  his  standing. 

The  meet  was  very  successful  from  all  points  of  view,  and  will 
nc  a  regular  affair  to  take  place  once  every  three  vears  in  different 
countries.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  meet  in  1926  in  Italy. 

'I  lie  meet  this  year  was  won  by  the  French  Universitv  athletes. 

I  he  100  and  200  meter  races  were  won  by  Mr.  Paddock;  he  also 
ran  several  exhibition  races  in  record  time. 

As  an  intercollegiate  international  meet,  it  ought  to  be  a  fine 
organization  for  cementing  student  friendships  and  relationships 
amongst  the  different  nations. 

P.  R.  Carpenter, 
Chairman. 


III.  Physical  Efficiency  Tests. 

The  committee  reported,  through  its  chairman,  Major  Griffith, 
that  m  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  attempts  were  made  last  spring  to  inaugurate  physical  effi¬ 
ciency  tests  among  the  colleges  belonging  to  the  Association, 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  effort,  however,  it  was  not  possible 
to  secure  competition  among  any  considerable  number.  The 
mted  States  Military  Academy  won  the  prize  for  competition 
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between  all  classes  of  students,  and  also  the  prize  for  competition 
between  first-year  men.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  such 
competitions  could  he  conducted  more  successfully  in  the  fall,  but 
only  in  case  sufficiently  long  notice  is  given. 


IV.  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation. 

This  new  athletic  body  has  made  satisfactory  progress.  The 
standards  of  physical  efficiency  adopted  by  it  last  December  were 
used  in  tests  throughout  the  army  and  by  many  colleges  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  usefulness  of  these  tests  seems  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Organization  work  has  been  going  on  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Some  twenty  local  federations  have  been  formed, 
or  are  in  the  process  of  forming.  The  applications  that  come  for 
assistance  in  forming  these  local  bodies  are  so  numerous  they  can¬ 
not  be  promptly  met.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  real  need  for  the 
Federation,  whose  purpose  is  to  unite  all  organizations  of  a  per¬ 
manent  character  which  are  national  in  scope  and  which  are  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  the  promotion  of  amateur  athletics  and  other 
forms  of  physical  recreation,  and  aid  its  constituent  organizations 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  and  place  wholesome  physical  activities 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Negotiations  continued  throughout  the  year  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  looking  toward  an  alliance  or 
working  agreement.  Although  a  tentative  agreement  was  reached 
September  H  which  was  to  have  been  put  in  writing  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  submitted  to  the  Federation  so 
that,  if  satisfactory,  the  contemplated  changes  in  the  constitution 
could  be  acted  upon  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  beginning  November  IS  at  Detroit,  nothing  re¬ 
sulted  except  a  severe  attack  upon  the  motives  and  actions  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Federation. 

I  am  attaching  herewith  a  report  on  this  subject  to  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  It  indicates  clearly  that  the  Federation  has  so  far  received 
little  encouragement  in  its  effort  to  reach  a  compromise  that  will 
unite  the  organizations  in  service  to  the  country.  For  report,  see 
Appendix  II. 

In  all  likelihood  the  negotiations  will  continue,  although  it  is 
certainly  discouraging  to  learn  that  during  those  of  the  past  year 
active  efforts  were  made  by  the  A.  A.  LT.  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  local  federations.  A  representative,  during  the  conference  of 
the  A.  A.  U.,  is  reported  to  have  advised  that  representatives  of 
that  body  pretend  to  favor  the  organization  of  local  federations, 
secure  elections  as  high  officers  therein,  and  then  from  within 
throttle  the  new  body.  Strange  to  say.  this  man  is  on  the  list  of 
track  and  field  coaches  selected  by  the  A.  A.  U.  to  accompany  our 


Olympic  team.  It  is  thought  that  these  unfair  methods’  cannot 
succeed  in  preventing  the  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  from  be¬ 
coming  a  powerful  agent  for  the  physical  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

The  annual  meeting  is  to  he  held  in  Washington  December  31, 
and  a  cordial  invitation  has  been  extended  to  all  of  you  to  attend. 

P.  E.  Pierce, 
Chairman. 

V.  Relations  with  the  American  Olympic  Committee. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  Olympic  Games  of  1921  have  been  practically  com¬ 
pleted.  There  remains,  however,  the  important  duty  of  raising  a 
good  part  of  the  large  amount  of  money  needed. 

The  reports  in  the  public  press  have  been  so  full  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details.  In  a  general  way,  however,  it 
may  he  stated  that  the  administration  connected  with  the  selection 
of  the  United  States’  representatives  for  the  various  sports  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  respective  sports  governing  bodies.  These 
bodies,  under  the  ruling  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
are  charged  with  certifying  to  the  eligibility  of  the  competitors 
selected.  These  selections  are  submitted  to  the  Olympic  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

The  Olympic  Executive  Committee  meeting  of  December  22 
was  the  most  representative  one  I  have  ever  attended.  There  is 
a  distinct  advance  in  this  respect  which  promises  well  for  the 
future. 

The  American  Olympic  Committee  has  authorized  the  place 
winners  at  the  various  conference  meets  of  the  colleges  to  enter 
the  final  tryouts  at  Boston,  June  13  and  14.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  inadvisable  for  all  of  the  conferences  to  take  advantage 
of  this.  Economically,  it  certainly  would  be  a  mistake  to  send  the 
representatives  of  thirty-five  conferences  to  Boston.  It  will  be 
much  better,  if  it  can  be  arranged,  that  only  place  winners  of  the 
I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  and  N.  C.  A.  A.  track  and  field  meets  go  to  the 
final  tryouts  as  representatives  of  the  colleges. 

P.  E.  Pierce. 
Chairman. 

VI.  Participation  in  Olympic  Games. 

Whereas  :  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  every  one  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Olympic  games  held,  America’s  representatives  in  track  and 
field  athletics  have  been  largely  undergraduates  and  alumni  of 
colleges  holding  membership  in  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  and 


Whereas:  It  is  an  assured  thing  that  a  similar  condition  will 
exist  for  the  Olympic  games  of  1924,  and  that  America  s  success 
in  track  and  field  athletics  and  in  some  other  events  will  depend 
upon  the  representatives  and  graduates  of  colleges  which  are  con¬ 
stituent  members  of  this  Association,  and  _  .  . 

Whereas:  In  past  Olympic  games  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  has  strongly  backed  the  Olympic  games  and  the 
American  Olympic  Committee,  first  in  the  earlier  Olympics  by 
sending  teams  from  their  respective  colleges  at  their  own  expense, 
and  second  in  the  later  Olympic  games  by  developing  and  furnish¬ 
ing  the  great  majority  of  America’s  competitors  in  track  and  held 

Be  it  hereby  Resolved:  That  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  again  take  steps  to  give  the  heartiest  cooperation  to 
the  American  Olympic  Committee  by  generous  encouragement 
and  support,  and  be  it  further  resolved:  '1  hat  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  does  herebv  authorize,  empower,  and 
direct  its  president  and  executive  committee  to  assist,  support,  and 
cooperate  with  the  American  Olympic  Committee  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  shall  commend  itself  to  their  best  judgment, 
to  the  end  that  America  shall  be  represented  completely  and  by 
her  best  athletes  in  track  and  field  athletics  and  in  such  other 
branches  of  college  sport  in  which  the  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  participate,  and  .  XT  .  . 

Be  it  further  Resolved:  That  the  members  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  be  strongly  urged  to  await  advice 
from  its  officers  before  acting  on  future  schedules  of  competition, 
to  the  end  that  the  participation  of  the  colleges  in  the  tryout 
meets  will  fit  into  the  long-established  schedules  of  the  thirty-live 
conferences  which  are  composed  largely  of  member  colleges  ol 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  in  order  that  these 
meets  may  be  constructive  and  not  destructive. 

A.  A.  Stack;, 

Chairman. 

VII.  Relations  between  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  U. 

1  Whereas:  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  was 
requested  by  the  Paris  University  Club  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  American  college  students  in  the  International  L  niversity  Meet 

in  Paris,  May  4  to  6,  1923,  and  . 

Whereas:  Mr.  diaries  W.  Paddock,  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  accepted  the  invitation  to  participate  in  this 
University  Meet,  and  received  permission  from  his  l  niversity  to 
do  so,  and  was  the  representative  of  the  l  niversity  of  Southern 
California,  and 
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Whereas:  Mr.  Charles  W.  Paddock,  having  competed  in  this 
University  Meet,  was  suspended  by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
of  the  United  States  and  thereby  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  is  ineligible  to  participate  in  the 
forthcoming  Olympic  Games, 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  facts  and  the  correspondence 
concerning  this  case,  copies  of  which  we  hereby  submit,  be  given 
to  the  public  press. 

2.  American  colleges  and  universities  reserve  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  eligibility  of  their  students  to  compete  in  the  intercollegi¬ 
ate  athletic  meets  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

3.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  recognizes  the 
American  Olympic  Association  as  having  complete  jurisdiction 
over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  representation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Olympic  Games,  as  provided  for  in  article  2  of  its 
Constitution. 

Ronald  T.  Abercrombie, 

Chairman. 


VIII.  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

1.  Resolved:  That  the  Association  express  its  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  graciousness  of  its  Southern  hosts  in  making  the  At¬ 
lanta  meeting  one  to  be  remembered  for  warmth  of  welcome  and 
hospitality. 

2.  Resolved:  That  this  Association  record  its  appreciation  of 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  its  president  has  handled  the  delicate 
and  difficult  problems  confronting  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
Association. 

3.  Whereas:  (1)  The  American  Football  Coaches  Association 
is  based  on  the  ideals  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  and  (2)  its  membership 
is  institutional  as  well  as  individual,  and  (3)  it  is  very  important 
that  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  two  organizations  be  thoroughly 
sensed  and  practised  by  the  football  coaches  on  the  firing  line, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  colleges  belonging  to  this  Association  be 
urged  to  see  to  it  that  their  respective  football  coaches  be  fur¬ 
nished  membership  in  the  A.  F.  C.  A.,  and  that  their  attendance  at 
its  meetings  be  urged  and  facilitated. 

4.  Resolved:  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  investigate  and  report  to  this  Association  at  its  next 
annual  meeting  on  the  use  of  photographs,  especially  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  in  football  scouting,  and  that  the  question  be  referred  also 
to  the  coaches. 

5.  Whereas:  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  fi¬ 
nally  became  a  member  of  the  American  Olympic  Association  on 
the  expressed  understanding  that  the  American  Olympic  Commit¬ 
tee  elected  by  said  Olympic  Association  each  four  years  would 


have  jurisdiction  over  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
quadrennial  Olympic  Games,  and 

Whereas:  A  resolution  introduced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Olympic  Executive  Committee,  October  20,  1923,  stating 
that  the  American  Olympic  Committee  had  jurisdiction  of  our 
participation  and  the 'international  Olympic  Committee  should 
have  jurisdiction  over  international  participation  was  tabled,  and 
Whereas:  The  said  resolution  was  made  the  basis  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  during  its  annual 
meeting  in  Detroit,  November  18  to  20,  1923,  to  wit: 

Whereas  :  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  is.  and  for  many  years  past 
has  been,  a  member  of  those  international  federations  governing  interna- 
tional  competition  in  track  and  field  athletics,  swimming,  boxing,  wrestling, 
gymnastics,  and  weight  lifting,  and  . 

Whereas:  At  a  Congress  held  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  m  UR1,  ot  t  ie 
representatives  of  those  committees  of  the  Olympic  Committees  of  the 
various  countries  and  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  contests  of  the  sports  of  the  Olympic  Games  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  above  International  Federation,  and 

Whereas:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Olympic  Committee  an 
attack  was  made  upon  such  International  Federation  and  the  system 
adopted  at  such  Lausanne  Congress  for  the  administration  of  the  sports  on 
the  Olympic  program  ; 

Whereas:  It  was  urged  by  the  same  speaker  that  the  entire  control  ot 
the  Olympic  Games,  including  the  acceptance  of  entries  and  technical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  contests,  be  placed  under  the  International  Olympic 

Committee ; 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  reaffirms  to  the  inter¬ 
national  federations,  in  which  it  has  membership,  its  continued  allegiance 
thereto  and  to  the  principle  of  their  control  of  all  international  competi¬ 
tions.  .  TT  . 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  while  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  does 
not  believe  that  the  International  Olympic  Committee  is  seeking,  or  intends 
to  seek  to  ignore,  supplant,  or  modify  the  present  control  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  sports  on  the  Olympic  program  by  the  International  Federation, 
if  in  such  belief  it  is  in  error,  that  then  and  in  that  event  this  Union  re¬ 
quest  Prof.  Sloane,  Gen.  Sherrill  and  Mr.  Garland,  the  representatives  of 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to  this  country,  to  mtorm  such  com- 
mittecs  that  it  stronglv  disapproves  of  such  attitude  and  effort  and  through 
the  International  Federation  will  do  that  which  it  can  in  opposition  thereto. 

Whereas:  It  is  evident  that  a  simple  affirmation  of  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  American  Olympic  Committee  and  ot  the  Inter¬ 
national  Olympic  Committee  is  justified  only  on  the  assumption 
that  the  American  Olympic  Committee  has  not  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  International  Sports  Federation  in  Europe, 
over  the  participation  in  the  Olympic  Games,  and 

Whereas:  The  N.  C.  A.  A.  and  the  representatives  of  its 
member  colleges  have  urged  that  a  well-thought-out  program  be 
prepared  for  the  selection  of  representatives  of  our  country  in 
track  and  field  events,  that  satisfactory  coaches  and  managers  be 
definitely  selected,  and 
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Whereas:  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  has  been  delegated 
control  of  these  matters  as  the  sports  governing  body  of  the  events 
concerned  and  it  has  not  announced  a  definite  list  of  coaches, 
trainers,  and  managers,  and  furnished  them  with  a  well-planned 
program  of  college  participation  in  track  and  field  which  is  vitally 
important — if  the  participation  of  the  colleges  is  to  be  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  country ; 

Be  it  resolved — That  the  serious  situation  be  made  known  to 
the  American  Olympic  Association  and  to  the  public;  that  the 
president  of  the  American  Olympic  Association  be  asked  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  present  situation  and  institute  the  necessary  re¬ 
forms  in  order  that  the  participation  of  the  United  States  may  be 
really  national  in  character ;  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  American  Olympic  Committee,  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  of  the  United  States,  the  International  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  International  Sports  Association. 

T.  E.  French, 
Chairman. 


RULES  COMMITTEES  FORJ924 

Association  Football  Rules  Committee. 

J.  A.  Babbitt,  Ilaverford  College;  Douglas  Stewart,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  S.  C.  Staley,  University  of  Illinois. 

Advisory  Committee:  W.  F.  Garcelon,  Harvard  University; 
Major  C.  P.  Stearns,  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  R.  T.  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  D.  H.  Henry,  Clemson  Agricul¬ 
tural  College;  George  Troutman,  Ohio  State  University;  H.  J. 
Huff,  Grinnell  College;  Roy  Morrison,  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity;  H.  W.  Maloney,  Stanford  University. 


Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee. 

L.  W.  St.  John,  Ohio  State  University;  Ralph  Morgan.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  W.  E.  Meanwell,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Oswald  Tower,  Phillips  Academy;  H.  H.  Salmon,  Jr., 
Princeton  University;  William  Chandler,  Iowa  State  College. 

James  Naismith,  life  member. 

Advisory  Committee:  W.  M.  Barber,  Yale  University;  Lory 
Prentiss,  Lawrenceville  School;  T.  II.  Cullen,  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege;  Reynolds  Benson.  Columbia  University;  H.  J.  Sturdy,  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy;  L.  T.  Bellmont,  University  of  Texas;  L.  J. 
Cooke,  University  of  Minnesota;  E.  L.  Roberts,  Young  Univer¬ 
sity;  J.  F.  Bohler,  Washington  State  College. 
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Football  Rules  Committee. 

E.  K.  Hall,  Dartmouth  College;  Walter  Camp,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity;  A.  A.  Stagg,  University  of  Chicago;  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Ilaver¬ 
ford  College. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Harvard  University;  W.  W.  Roper,  Princeton 
University;  M.  F.  Ahearn,  Kansas  State  A.  &  M.  College;  W.  S. 
Langford,  Trinity  College. 

Captain  McEwen,  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  C.  W.  Savage, 
Oberlin  College;  H.  J.  Stegeman,  University  of  Georgia;  D.  X. 
Bible,  Texas  A.  &  M.  College;  C.  Henry  Smith,  Colorado  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  George  Varnell,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Swimming  Rules  Committee. 

F.  W.  Luehring,  University  of  Minnesota;  E.  T.  Kennedy, 
Columbia  University;  A.  J.  Wilson,  Yale  University;  C.  E.  Dau- 
bert,  Iowa  State  College. 

Advisory  Committee:  G.  C.  Hazelton,  Dartmouth  College;  J. 
H.  Reilly,  Rutgers  College;  G.  H.  Daley,  Union  University;  H. 
Alexander,  Georgia  School  of  Technology;  Ernest  Brandsten, 
Stanford  University;  H.  C.  Byrd,  University  of  Maryland;  Roy 
B.  Henderson,  Texas  University;  E.  Hallings,  University  of 
Utah ;  William  B.  Schrauff,  Princeton  University. 

Track  Rules  Committee. 

John  L.  Griffith,  Western  Conference;  H.  F.  Schulte,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska;  W.  H.  Cowell,  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Advisory  Committee :  George  Orton,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Harry  L.  Hillman,  Dartmouth  College;  Thomas  E.  Jones, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Clyde  Littlefield,  University  of  Texas; 
H.  W.  Hughes,  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College;  C.  S.  Ed¬ 
monson,  University  of  Washington. 

Wrestling  Rules  Committee. 

H.  R.  Reiter,  Lehigh  University;  August  Peterson,  Columbia 
University;  Dana  M.  Evans,  Northwestern  University. 

Advisory  Committee :  W.  E.  Lewis,  Harvard  University ;  Rich¬ 
ard  Barker,  Michigan  University  ;  Dr.  R.  G.  Clapp,  Nebraska 
University;  James  Arbuthnot,  University  of  Washington;  E.  C. 
Gallagher,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College;  Dr.  O.  K.  Barnes,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah. 

Volley  Ball  Rules  Committee. 

G.  L.  Meylan,  Columbia  University;  J.  II.  McCurdy,  Interna¬ 
tional  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College;  T.  N.  Metcalf,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 
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Boxing  Rules  Committee. 

R.  Tait  McKenzie,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Allan  Winter 
Rowe.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Lieutenant  Mur¬ 
phy,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  Hugo  Bezdek,  Penn.  State  College; 
hrancis  C.  Grant,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Colonel  H.  J. 
Koehler,  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

Lacrosse  Rules  Committee. 

R.  T.  Abercrombie,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Lieutenant  M. 
Cohen,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  L.  D.  Cox,  Syracuse  University. 
Advisory  Committee:  C.  S.  Botsford,  Reed  College. 

Ice  Hockey  Rules  Committee. 

Alfred  Winsor,  Harvard  University;  Albert  I.  Prettyman, 
Hamilton  College;  Rufus  Trimble,  Columbia  University;  Eu¬ 
gene  Maxwell,  Princeton  University;  George  Little,  University  of 
Michigan. 


ADDRESSES 


I.  President’s  Address. 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  PALMER  E.  PIERCE,  U.  S.  ARMY  (RETIRED). 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  con¬ 
dition.  During  1923  its  membership  increased  ten  per  cent. 
When  the  new  applications  are  acted  upon  by  the  eighteenth  Con¬ 
ference  there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  125  active.  10  allied, 
and  10  associate  members.  The  total  number  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  represented  will  be  about  200.  When  it  is  recalled  that 
the  Association  was  started  in  1905  with  only  26  members,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  its  growth  has  been  really  remarkable.  With 
increase  in  members  has  come  corresponding  increase  in  influence 
and  prestige.  The  reasons  for  the  success  achieved  lie  largely  in 
the  working  principles  adopted  which  are  expressed  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  follows: 

“The  purposes  of  this  Association  are: 

(1)  The  upholding  of  the  principle  of  institutional  control 
of,  and  responsibility  for,  all  collegiate  sports. 

(2)  The  stimulation  and  improvement  of  intramural  and 
intercollegiate  athletic  sports. 

(3)  The  promotion  of  physical  exercise  among  the  students 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  law  of  amateurism  and 
of  principles  of  amateur  sports. 

(5)  The  encouragement  of  the  adoption  by  its  constituent 
members  of  strict  eligibility  rules  to  comply  with  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  scholarship,  amateur  standing,  and  good  sportsman¬ 
ship. 

(6)  The  formulation,  copyrighting,  and  publication  of  rules 
of  play  tor  the  government  of  college  sports. 

(7)  The  supervision  of  the  regulation  and  conduct,  by  its 
constituent  members,  of  intercollegiate  sports  in  regional  and 
national  collegiate  athletic  contests,  and  the  preservation  of 
collegiate  athletic  records. 

(8)  In  general,  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  competi¬ 
tive  athletics,  physical  training,  and  allied  problems,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  standards  for  amateur  sports,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  adoption  of  recommended  measures,  to  the  end  that 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  may  main¬ 
tain  their  athletic  activities  on  a  high  plane  and  make  efficient 
use  of  sports  in  character  building.” 
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This  is  a  fine  platform  which  the  colleges  are  supporting  under 
the  following  prescribed  conditions  of  membership: 

‘‘The  members  of  this  Association  severally  agree  to  super¬ 
vise  and,  in  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  control  athletic 
sports  so  that  they  will  be  administered  in  accord  with  the 
law  of  amateurism  and  the  principles  of  amateur  sport  set 
forth  in  this  Constitution,  and  to  establish  and  preserve  high 
standards  of  personal  honor,  eligibility,  and  fair  play.  The 
self-government  of  the  constituent  members  shall  not  be  in¬ 
terfered  with  nor  questioned.” 

Although  the  purposes  and  principles  of  this  body  are  idealistic, 
yet  the  practical  application  of  them  is  left  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  constituent  members.  Centralized  control  of  collegiate  ath¬ 
letics  has  never  been  favored  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association.  It  believes  in  efficient  local  self-government.  There 
are  many  serious  problems  connected  with  the  administration  of 
intramural  as  well  as  intercollegiate  athletics.  These  problems 
will  be  discussed  today,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  very  helpful 
suggestions  will  result. 

The  formation  of  local  athletic  college  leagues  is  progressing 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  are  more  than  thirty-five  of 
these.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  New  England  and  the  Eastern  states 
these  organizations  are  not  as  a  rule  administrative  and  legislative, 
while  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  they  are  decidedly  so.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  what  suits  one  set  of  colleges 
might  not  another.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  such  problems  as  that  of  summer  baseball,  unless  the 
colleges  affected  determine  on  a  joint  course  of  action  and  in  con¬ 
cert  take  the  steps  necessary  to  enforce  their  decision. 

As  an  example  of  an  efficient  handling  of  summer  baseball,  at¬ 
tention  is  invited  to  Dr.  Sanford’s  report  for  our  Fourth  District, 
and  his  vivid  description  of  the  activities  of  the  Southern  Collegi¬ 
ate  Conference.  In  addition,  read  Professor  Aigler’s  description 
of  the  duties  of  Major  Griffith.  Commissioner  of  Athletics  in  the 
Fifth  District,  and  the  work  of  the  great  Western  Conference  of 
■i  colleges. 

It  is  believed  a  rearrangement  of  our  nine  districts  is  now  ad¬ 
visable.  The  meml>ers  of  some  college  leagues  are  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  detracts  from  the  efficiency  of  our  organization. 
Your  Council  should  study  the  problem  and  submit  to  the  next 
annual  meeting  the  necessary  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  reports  of  our  district  representatives  and  chairmen  of 
various  committees  indicate  real  progress  in  both  intramural  and 
intercollegiate  sports.  The  advisability  of  giving  physical  train¬ 
ing  and  athletic  sports  a  real  place  in  the  educational  program  is 
now  generally  recognized.  Probably  the  greatest  development  has 
taken  place  at  our  national  academies,  where  the  undergraduates 
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are  all  trained  physically  and  efficiency  in  athletic  sports  is  a  factor 
in  determining  class  standing  at  graduation.  Would  it  not  be  wise 
for  the  colleges  to  give  credit  for  athletic  as  well  as  scholastic 
abilities?  Williams  College  has  eighty-five  per  cent  of  its  students 
in  organized  athletics.  The  University  of  Southern  California 
has  1100  undergraduates  under  instruction  in  boxing.  These  are 
isolated  examples  which  illustrate  the  general  practice. 

Practically  all  colleges  now  have  physical  departments.  On 
entrance  the  freshmen  take  a  physical  as  well  as  a  mental  exam¬ 
ination.  The  student  is  required  to  undergo  physical  training  for 
one,  two,  or  more  years.  ( )ne  cannot  predict  the  advance  in  physi¬ 
cal  cfficiencv  of  our  race  that  will  result. 

The  interest  in  football  this  autumn  was  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Even  such  stadiums  as  the  Yale  Bowl  could  accommodate 
but  a  fraction  of  the  applicants  for  tickets.  All  over  the  United 
States  new  and  enlarged  facilities  are  being  built  for  college 
sports.  The  finances  involved  are  very  large  and  result  in  new 
problems  of  control  and  administration.  These  are  being  satis¬ 
factorily  solved  and  without  injury,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  the 
amateur  spirit. 

The  football  rules  committee,  of  which  Mr.  E.  K.  Hall  has  been 
the  efficient  chairman  for  many  years,  deserves  congratulations 
for  the  playing  rules  developed  by  it.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  the  code  now  constituted  is  most  satisfactory.  It  seems  un¬ 
likely.  therefore,  that  any  changes  of  importance  will  be  made  for 
many  years  to  come.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  lose  the  great  influence  it  has  wielded  in  the  past.  Its 
functions,  however,  will  be  less  legislative  and  more  interpretative 
and  educational.  In  order  to  fulfill  these  duties  efficiently,  the 
various  sections  of  our  country  have  been  given  representation  on 
the  committee,  where  this  is  possible  without  interfering  with  the 
well-working  organization. 

There  has  been  little  public  criticism  and  much  praise  of  the 
sportsmanship  shown  on  the  gridiron  in  1  !>23.  It  is  believed  that 
there  has  been  a  distinct  advance  both  in  playing  spirit  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  spectators.  Credit  for  this  should  he  given  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  Rules  Committee,  who  published  an  excel¬ 
lent  Code  as  a  part  of  the  rules,  and  to  the  coaches  themselves, 
who,  under  the  stimulus  of  their  newly  formed  association,  have 
been  efficient  agents  in  the  procurement  of  a  high  standard  of 
sportsmanship  in  this  most  aggressive  of  all  college  sports.  It  is 
believed  that  the  officiating  this  year  has  been  more  satisfactory 
than  heretofore.  Our  Central  Board  has  performed  its  duties  in 
such  a  way  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  a  single  complaint  has 
been  made.  I  think  it  would  he  well  for  this  Association  to  ex¬ 
press  formally  to  the  Football  Rules  Committee  and  the  Central 
Board  on  Officials  deep  appreciation  of  the  effective  efforts  they 


have  made  during  the  past  year  to  promote  high  ideals  of  sports¬ 
manship. 

Soccer  football  is  becoming  very  popular.  Dr.  James  A.  Bab¬ 
bitt,  chairman  of  our  committee,  and  his  assistants  for  formulat¬ 
ing  the  rules  for  this  game  and  stimulating  interest  in  it  have  per¬ 
formed  a  most  useful  service  to  college  sports,  the  importance  of 
which  we  cannot  really  estimate.  This  game  reaches  a  class  of 
undergraduates  that  the  American  Rugby  would  not  interest,  and 
has  most  valuable  characteristics. 

The  increased  sale  of  the  Basket  Ball  Rules  Guide  indicates  that 
this  virile  game  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  As  usual, 
a  joint  committee  consisting  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian,  and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociations  formulated  the  playing  rules.  The  changes  made  last 
year  have  proven  beneficial  to  the  game. 

Reports  will  be  received  today  from  the  above-mentioned  rules 
committees,  and  in  addition  from  those  that  have  to  do  with  track 
and  field,  swimming,  wrestling,  boxing,  volley  ball,  and  lacrosse. 
In  every  case  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Association  has  good  reason 
to  congratulate  itself  on  the  excellent  services  that  have  been  ren¬ 
dered. 

The  Publication  Committee  is  concerned  because  a  number  of 
unauthorized  publications  have  been  made  of  our  sporting  rules. 
As  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  our  copyright,  but  the 
matter  is  under  consideration.  The  receipts  from  the  royalty  of 
two  cents  per  copy  do  not  pay  the  full  expenses  of  the  various 
committees.  It  is  very  advisable,  therefore,  to  take  the  steps  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  unauthorized  publications.  Your  Council  will 
he  obliged  for  definite  information  on  this  subject.  Last  year 
107,000  copies  of  our  authorized  football  Guide  and  104,000  of 
the  basket  ball  Guide  were  sold.  With  definite  information  of 
infringement  of  the  copyright,  your  Council  will  be  in  position  to 
take  the  matter  into  the  courts,  since  the  steps  necessary  for  in¬ 
corporating  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  have 
been  taken. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  reported  that  college  baseball 
is  not  so  popular  as  formerly.  It  has  not  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  there  is  any  lack  of  interest  in  this  great  American  sport. 
However,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  summer  base¬ 
ball  question  is  still  with  us.  The  situation  seems  especially  bad 
in  certain  parts  of  New  England  where  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
practice  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  the  interested  colleges  that  they  combine  into  groups  to 
administer  firmly,  continuously,  and  unitedly  the  amateur  law. 
The  Southern  colleges  have  done  so  within  the  past  three  years, 
and  conditions  have  greatly  improved.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  take  into  account  our  growing  international  athletic  rela¬ 
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tions.  Undergraduates  who  accept  money  or  its  equivalent  for 
athletic  ability  of  course  are  ineligible  to  enter  into  intercollegiate, 
international,  Olympic, — in  fact  any  amateur  athletic  games. 
Amateurism,  as  defined  in  our  Constitution,  is  a  universal  law ; 
one  that  governs  all  amateur  sports  everywhere.  It  must  be  up¬ 
held.  There  are  often  great  difficulties  in  doing  so,  but  our  mem¬ 
bers  can  do  it  if  they  determine  upon  it. 

I  cannot  forbear  repeating  what  1  have  so  often  said  to  you, 
that  the  amateur  law  can  be  enforced  efficiently  and  athletics 
fitted  into  the  general  program  of  education  if  the  faculties  will 
exercise  the  proper  amount  of  direction  and  control,  and  athleti¬ 
cally  related  institutions  will  combine  into  administrative  groups. 
When  this  is  accomplished  many  evils  that  now  trouble  us  will 
disappear.  The  college  that  does  not  live  up  to  the  law,  that  has 
not  accepted  standards  of  eligibility,  will  find  itself  ostracized  in 
amateur  sports.  LYidcr  present  conditions  such  institutions  may 
not  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  schedules  with  local  colleges  that 
arc  organized  on  high  standards,  but  can  get  games  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  and  frequently  very  lucrative  ones  at  that.  You  who  were 
fortunate  to  attend  the  Conference  dinner  last  December  must  re¬ 
member  the  striking  remarks  of  Mr.  Yost  on  the  seriousness  of 
this,  and  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  prominent  colleges  to  scrutinize 
their  playing  schedules  with  care,  lest  they  become  a  party  to  the 
giving  of  substantial  support  to  colleges  that  have  no  real  amateur 
standards. 

During  19*23  the  Association  has  been  working  satisfactorily 
under  the  organization  adopted  last  December.  The  Council  met 
immediately  after  the  general  meeting  and  elected  Dr.  McCurdy, 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Dr.  McKenzie,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Meylan,  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Palmer, 
Swarthmore  College,  and  Dr.  Raycroft,  Princeton  University, 
members  at  large.  An  executive  committee  was  then  elected  con¬ 
sisting  of  Professor  Lendall,  Rutgers  College,  Drs.  McCurdy, 
Meylan,  Palmer,  and  Raycroft.  This  committee,  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary-treasurer  as  cx-officio  members,  met  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  required.  The  Council  chose  members  at 
large  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  in  order  that 
an  executive  committee  might  be  elected  that  would  be  available 
for  conferences.  This  seriously  limited  the  representation  of  our 
districts,  and  the  Council  for  1924  should  give  this  question  con¬ 
sideration. 

On  invitation  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  I  went  to  Athens 
last  July  and  explained  to  the  teachers  attending  the  University 
and  the  state  normal  schools  the  organization,  purposes,  and 
ideals  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  It  was  a 
most  pleasing  experience,  and  the  impression  obtained  of  the  work- 
being  done  in  those  schools  and  by  the  Southern  Collegiate  Con- 
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ference  was  a  most  favorable  one.  This  great  collegiate  sports- 
governing  body  embraces  all  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  doing  a  difficult  job  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Dr.  Sanford. 

It  was  my  great  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  track  and  field 
meet  of  our  Association  on  Stagg  Field  at  Chicago  last  June. 
The  large  attendance  and  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators,  as  well  as 
the  excellent  records  made  by  the  competing  athletes,  bore  striking 
testimony  to  the  increasing  interest  in,  and  importance  of,  these 
games  begun  under  our  auspices  three  years  ago.  Twenty-five 
states  were  represented  by  1?8  competitors  and  51)  colleges.  In 
the  three  meets  so  far  held,  85  different  colleges  have  participated. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  record  bears  evidence  that  these  meets 
are  performing  a  useful  service  to  college  athletics.  Widespread 
interest  is  stimulated,  and  participation  in  track  and  field  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  encouraged.  In  addition,  it  has  proven  a  pow¬ 
erful  stimulus  to  the  adoption  of  high  and  uniform  standards  of 
sportsmanship. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  colleges  will  initiate  steps  that  will  lead  to 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  Olympic  Games  for  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  track  and  field  events  throughout  the  country,  by  initiating 
sectional  or  conference  tryouts,  the  place  winners  of  which  will 
be  entitled  to  enter  the  final  Olympic  tryouts  at  Boston  under  the 
colors  of  their  respective  educational  institutions.  It  is  thought 
that  a  carefully  planned  and  conducted  program  on  the  above 
lines  would  not  only  result  in  great  development  in  track  and  field, 
but  also  might  be  made  to  produce  a  substantial  financial  support 
for  the  American  Olympic  Committee. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  of  which  this  body  is  a 
constituent  member,  has  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the 
past  year.  It  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed  in  the  task  assigned 
to  it  by  the  War  Department,  viz. :  the  establishment  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  standards  of  physical  efficiency,  the  promotion  of  tests  under 
them,  and  the  encouragement  of  healthful  recreational  athletics  by 
the  youth  of  our  land.  The  Federation  has  been  endeavoring  to 
arrange  with  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  a  satisfactory  working 
agreement  which  would  prevent  dissensions  and  encourage  coop¬ 
eration.  Although  not  successful  in  this  effort,  yet  it  is  hoped 
eventually  the  two  organizations  may  work  hand  in  hand  to  im¬ 
prove  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
is  constantly  enlarging  its  field  of  usefulness.  There  are  some 
controversial  matters  that  will  require  discussion  today.  So  long 
as  these  discussions  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  reach  conclusions 

w 

that  will  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  colleges,  they  are  likely  to 
have  good  results.  One  of  these  discussions  will  revolve  around 
the  unfortunate  incident  connected  with  Mr.  Paddock’s  partici¬ 
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pation  in  the  University  of  Paris  games  last  May.  T  he  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  case  have  brought  attention  to  the  claim  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  expressed  in  their  rule  as  to  competitions 
abroad,  as  follows : 

“RULE  II.  Competition  Abroad. 

(  1 )  Any  amateur  athlete,  a  resident  of  the  United  States, 
desiring  to  compete  in  amateur  competitions  in  any  other 
country,  must  before  such  competitions  secure  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Registration  Committee  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  of  the  United  States  a  permit  on  petition  of  the  club 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  approved  by  the  district  association 
.  wherein  such  club  is  located,  that  will  authorize  him  to  com¬ 
pete  in  any  other  country.” 

The  colleges  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  the  authority 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  to  compete  in  athletic  games  with 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  Europe.  It  is  my  understanding, 
however,  that  the  International  Sports  Federation  now  claims  ju¬ 
risdiction.  The  question  is  apt  to  become  an  important  one,  due  to 
the  expressed  intention  of  the  European  institutions  of  learning 
to  inaugurate  our  system  of  college  athletics.  Already  plans  have 
been  made  by  them  to  have  periodical  international  intercollegiate 
meets.  Whether  or  not  these  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Athletic  Federation  is  a  matter  for  serious 
consideration.  I  have  sought  for  information  as  to  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  in  meets  during  the  past  few 
years  with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  have 
been  informed  that  these  institutions  have  not  asked  the  sanction 
of  them  by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  or  the  International  Ath¬ 
letic  Federation.  Due  to  the  increasing  interest  in  international 
athletics,  conditions  may  have  changed  so  as  to  make  advisable 
the  supervision  of  these  sports-governing  bodies.  At  present  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  this.  If  any  college,  or  any  group  of  colleges, 
desires  to  send  undergraduate  athletes  to  Europe  to  compete  with 
students  of  universities  there,  it  should  be  within  their  power  to 
do  so.  Such  competitions  should  be  classed  by  the  sports-govern¬ 
ing  bodies  as  closed  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  invited  to  the  wording  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  rule  quoted  above,  which  seems  to  limit 
its  control  of  competition  abroad  to  its  own  members.  Just  what 
jurisdiction  the  International  Federation  claims  is  not  known. 
Certainly,  then,  it  seems  inadvisable  without  further  enlighten¬ 
ment  to  acknowledge  any  outside  authority  over  athletic  relations 
between  colleges. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misconception  of  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  N.  C.  A.  A.  in  reference  to  the  invitation  to  send  undergradu- 


ates  to  compete  last  May  in  the  University  of  Paris  games.  Un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  games  were  for  bona  fide  amateurs  and  that 
the  competitors  would  be  undergraduates,  the  project  was  ap¬ 
proved  unanimously,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  extend  the 
invitation  to  the  colleges.  It  then  became  a  matter  merely  for 
institutional  action.  Our  Association  did  not  pass  on  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  Mr.  Paddock,  whose  going  was  authorized  and  approved 
by  the  University  of  Southern  California,  of  which  he  was  an 
undergraduate.  I  dwell  on  this  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  departure  in  this  case  from  the  Association’s  well-known 
principle  of  non-interference  in  the  self-government  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  colleges,  nor  any  extension  of  control  and  direct  administra¬ 
tion. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  University  of  Paris  games  were  a 
great  success.  The  inauguration  of  the  new  athletic  field  and  the 
banquet  in  connection  therewith  were  attended  by  the  French 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Sports.  The  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  donated  the  prize  for  the  winner  of  the  100-meters,  and 
was  officially  represented  at  the  games.  I  am  assured  that  only 
bona  fide  students  competed,  and  that  the  games  were  in  every 
way  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  Paddock’s  participation  in  the  games  was  discussed  at 
length  at  a  meeting  of  the  Olympic  Executive  Committee  in  New 
York  City,  December  22.  It  is  now  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
Paddock  was  last  May  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic 
Club,  a  full  registered  athlete.  This  being  true,  his  contemplated 
trip  to  Europe  to  compete  in  the  Paris  games  was  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  under  the  rule  pre¬ 
viously  quoted.  In  view  of  this,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
president  of  the  American  Olympic  Committee,  I  telegraphed  him 
as  follows : 

“Charles  W.  Paddock, 

Pasadena,  California. 

In  the  understanding  that  last  May  you  were  a  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club  and  a  registered  athlete  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  I  recommend,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  president  of  the  American  Olympic  Committee,  that  you 
apply  for  reinstatement  to  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  to  consider  your  case.” 

I  believe  the  committee,  whose  chairman  is  Mr.  Weaver  of  Los 
Angeles,  will  give  this  young  man  a  fair  hearing,  and  not  deprive 
the  United  States  of  his  great  athletic  abilities  unless  for  cogent 
reasons. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  all  dissension  and  unfortunate  publicity 1  !  I 

this  matter  would  have  been  avoided  had  the  A.  A.  U.  officials 
consulted  with  the  University  of  Southern  California  or  our  A 
sociation.  In  this  connection,  the  following  telegram  from  the  I 

president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Association  is  interesting :  I  j  j 

“Colleges  and  officials  of  our  Association  very  much  provoked  H 

over  Eastern  officials  prohibiting  Paddock  from  going  to 
Paris  Fail  to  understand  why  Prout,  McCabe,  or  others  HI 

should  dictate  such  policies  without  first  securing  opinion  o  I 

other  officials  interested.  We  believe  such  decisions  should  J 

be  controlled  by  more  than  one  or  two  officials,  and  see  no 
reason  why  Paddock  or  anyone  else  going  to  Pans  would  in-  H 

terfere  with  Olympiads.  We  request  that  permission  be 
granted  Paddock.  Our  press  and  leading  citizens  greatly  1 

worked  up  over  this  matter  and  feeling  is  very  bitter,  which  II 

will  greatly  handicap  us  in  securing  support  as  well  as  our  I 

athletes  for  next  year’s  Olympic  games.”  H 

Finally,  I  desire  to  quote  from  a  letter  written  December  12  1 

to  Mr.  Rubien,  Secretary  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  I 

American  Olympic  Committee:  ■j| 

“I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  11th 
and  the  enclosed  copv  of  Bulletin  No.  1,  issued  by  the  Amateur  « 

Athletic  Union  November  4th,  1923.  I  have  not  as  yet  had  time  1 

to  study  carefully  the  statements  contained  in  it  with  regard  to  I 

the  Paddock  case  and  the  negotiations  between  the  commUtees  ■ 

representing  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  National  Ama  ■ 

teur  Athletic  Federation.  However,  I  note  the  statement  that  the  l 

ruling  against  Mr.  Paddock  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  ■ 

American  Olympic  Committee.  In  order  to  clear  up  all  possible 
misconceptions,  are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  me  why  this  ruling  I 

was  not  applied  also  to  the  track  and  field  games  between  Harvard 
and  Yale  and  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Universities ?  I  am  not  ask-  % 

ing  this  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  abk  to  leport  full) 
the  delegates  at  the  coming  conference  ot  the  N.  C.  A.  A. 

“I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  expense  account  of  Mr.  Paddock  I 

which  was  sent  me  some  time  ago.  Incidentally,  it  mat  be  of  in  |4 

terest  to  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Paddock  has  never  appea  ed  to  me  I 

or  to  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  No  doubt  you  have  seen  the  report  I  made  1 

on  this  matter,  but  I  fear  you  may  not  have  done  so  and  am  ■ 

therefore,  enclosing  a  copy  ot  a  cncular  let  tr  «  g  »  t 

issued  June  10th,  1923.  If  there  is  anything  m  th>s  tjiat  in  your 
opinion  does  not  truly  represent  the  facts  in  the  case,  please 

me  know. 


I  am  still  of  the  opinion  expressed  at  one  of  our  early  meetings 
this  year  that  we  should  get  together  in  this  case  and  try  and 
determine  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  involved.  There  may  he 
misunderstandings  on  both  sides.  For  instance,  I  recall  that  Mr 
1  rout  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  ‘the  Paddock  case 
was  carefully  arranged  to  embarrass  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
during  the  summer  of  1922.*  I  assured  him  that,  if  this  was  so 
it  was  unknown  to  the  officials  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.,  including  my 
sell.  1  trust  that  my  statement  disabused  his  mind  of  any  idea 
that  our  Association  was  engaged  in  any  sort  of  conspiracy.  The 
l  mversity  ot  Pans  games  were  looked  upon  as  an  educational 
movement  and  were  favored  without  any  idea  of  the  complica- 

tiiem  ”  ,<lVe  anSCn  dUC  l°  the  ParticiPation  of  Mr.  Paddock  in 

In  answer,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Prout  would  probablv  talk 
to  me  after  consulting  office  records.  The  talk  came  in  the  form 
of  a  public  statement  to  the  Olympic  Executive  Committee  on 
December  22.  I  he  alleged  reason  for  this  handling  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  an  article  that  appeared  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  article,  in  fact  had  not  read  it.  and  in  a 
reply  to  Mr.  I  rout  endeavored  to  convince  him  and  others  present 
t  ut  neither  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  nor  its  officers  or  representatives  had 
as  insinuated,  prepared  the  Paddock  case  to  test  the  authority  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  If  any  of  you  have  knowledge  of 
sucli  a  design  on  the  part  of  anyone  please  inform  me. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  members  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  that  this  or¬ 
ganization  has  not  in  any  way  been  engaged  in  a  campaign  of 
destruction  against  any  other  athletic  body.  Its  efforts  have  al¬ 
ways  been  constructive.  So  long  as  it  struggles  vigorously  but 
sanely,  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  ideals  set  forth  in'  its  Constitu¬ 
tion,  growth  both  in  numbers  and  influence  will  continue 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous 

New  \ ear  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association. 


II.  Faculty  Control  ok  Athletics. 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  R.  ANGELL,  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

President  Angell  spoke  extemporaneously,  and  his  address  was 
taken  down  by  a  shorthand  reporter.  After  holding  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  Proceedings  for  several  weeks,  the  editor  is  informed 
by  the  reporter  that  he  has  lost  his  notes.  As  President  Angell  is 
too  busy  to  supply  a  summary  of  the  address,  for  some  time  at 
least,  publication  must  proceed  without  it,  greatlv  to  the  regret  of 
the  editor  and  to  the  loss  of  the  readers.  It  is  hoped  that  a  sum¬ 
mary  may  appear  in  next  year's  Proceedings. 
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III.  An  Experiment  in  the  Faculty  Direction  of  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletics,  and  its  Obvious  Lessons. 

PROFESSOR  C.  W.  SAVAGE,  OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

It  is  indeed  no  small  honor  which  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  great  national  Association  has  conferred  upon  my  institution 
in  inviting  me  to  tell  you  of  the  modest  experiment  which  we  have 
been  conducting  for  the  past  seventeen  years  in  the  handling  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  at  Oberlin  College.  There  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  revolutionary  in  our  attempt,  neither  does  it  seem  to  me  to  be 
particularly  unique,  and  I  certainly  wish  that  it  might  have  been 
crowned  with  more  signal  success.  Nevertheless,  the  bare  narra¬ 
tive  of  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  may  not  be  without  some 
points  of  interest  and  guidance  for  many  of  you. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  say  that  ( )berlin  College  is  a  co¬ 
educational  institution  of  sixteen  hundred  students.  Of  these, 
only  about  eleven  hundred  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  is  the  only  department  from  which  athletes  are 
drawn,  and  never  during  the  period  under  discussion  has  the 
number  of  men  eligible  to  comj>ete  under  the  code  of  the  Ohio 
Intercollegiate  Conference  exceeded  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  (the  average  being  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight).  Oberlin 
teams  arc  dubbed  by  the  sport  writers  “the  Congregationalists.” 
Though  founded  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Western  Reserve  in 
1833  by  a  little  band  of  Congregational  pioneers,  we  are  not  today 
and  never  have  been  a  denominational  institution.  Nevertheless, 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  of  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  highest 
ideals,  which  characterized  the  efforts  of  her  founders,  became  an 
Oberlin  tradition  which  has  survived  with  extraordinary  tenacity, 
and  which  in  no  small  degree  accounts  for  the  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  small  inland  institution. 

Oberlin’s  early  experiences  in  the  beginnings  and  development 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  are  of  the  stereotyped  order :  first,  in¬ 
formal  teams,  arranging  an  outside  game  or  an  exchange  of  games 
with  little  or  no  interference  with  academic  interests  and  conse¬ 
quently  attracting  little  or  no  notice  from  the  faculty:  then  the 
gradual  growth  of  teams  and  schedules,  and  the  organization  of  a 
student  athletic  association,  with  student  managers  for  each 
branch  of  sport.  Faculty  restriction  now  began  to  appear.  Next, 
the  era  of  the  graduate  manager,  or  of  a  faculty  treasurer  to  han¬ 
dle  finances.  And  finally,  the  appointment  of  a  director  of  athlet¬ 
ics,  holding  a  professorship  in  the  department  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  and  having  full  faculty  standing. 

It  was  in  this  latter  capacity  that  I  was  called  back  to  my  alma 
mater  in  the  fall  of  190(>.  What  I  found  there  was  the  traditional 
situation :  a  student  athletic  association,  with  a  faculty  graduate 
manager  too  busy  to  look  after  many  of  the  details;  an  advisory 
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boa.d  on  athletics,  composed  of  three  undergraduates  elected  by 
the  students,  three  alumni,  and  three  faculty  members ;  and  student 

ruT?Z\  r  SP°rt'  e,ectefcI  b>'  the  political  machine. 

.!  *^h  etlc  association  was,  of  course,  heavily  in  debt  in  spite  of 

he  efficient  work  of  the  busy  graduate  manager.  There  was  not 
ten  dollars  worth  of  athletic  equipment;  the  athletic  field  was  in 
bad  condition,  and  the  stands  and  buildings  were  badly  out  of  re- 
pan.  k\  cry  dollar  of  income  that  could  be  scraped  together  had 
been  disappearing  into  the  pockets  of  the  seasonal  coaches,  and 
into  athletic  equipment  which  had  been  regularly  carried  off  by 
the  athletes  at  the  end  of  each  season. 

I  he  president  of  the  college  was  perturbed  and  the  faculty 
.  restive.  I  he  emphasis  on  intercollegiate  coni|»etition  and  on  the 
winning  of  games  was  steadily  increasing.  The  Ohio  Athletic 
Conference  was  functioning  vigorously,  but  practices  had  dcvel- 

X'  J  11  r1  •;errcd  ,a  mass  ?f  restrictive  legislation  and  a  com¬ 
plicated  eligibility  code.  In  the  further  attempt  to  hold  students 

to  heir  academic  work,  our  own  faculty  had  adopted  additional 
restrictions,  prescribing  maintenance  of  scholarship  standing  the 
number  oi  semester  hours  to  be  carried,  a  limited  amount  of  ab¬ 
sence  t  mm  classes,  and  the  maximum  number  of  games  permitted 
in  each  sport. 

That  the  college  administration  was  not  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  restrictive  method  of  control  was  manifest  in  my  call 
to  study  the  situation  and  supervise  intercollegiate  competition, 
hor  the  first  time  m  the  history  of  the  college,  the  salary  of  an 
athletic  ofheer.  the  director,  was  paid  entirely  from  college  funds. 
W  hue  it  was  understood  that  my  job  was  to  study  the  problem 
and  try  to  lessen  the  emphasis  on  winning  championships,  and  to 
curtail  the  demands  upon  the  students’  time  and  strength  I  did 
spend  considerable  time  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  in  active 
coaching.  Such  expert  coaches  as  were  needed  were  hired  by  the 
director,  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  and  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
athletic  association.  My  first  football  coach  cost  $300  for  the 
season,  the  basket  ball  coach,  $150  for  ten  weeks.  During  the 
years  when  seasonal  coaches  were  used,  we  never  exceeded  $000 
for  the  toothall  season  of  nine  weeks,  and  this  maximum  was 

reached  only  in  the  case  of  a  coach  who  was  retained  for  his 
fourth  season. 

With  the  loss  of  this  man  to  a  rival  institution  came  our  next 
advance  step,  the  abandonment  of  the  seasonal  coach  once  and  for 
.dl,  and  the  beginning  of  the  practice  of  appointing  instructors  in 
the  department  of  physical  education.  These  young  men  became 
members  of  the  faculty  on  the  same  scale  of  salary  as  all  other 
college  instructors,  and  were  appointed  in  the  same  way.  They 
were  qualified  to  coach  at  least  two  branches  of  intercollegiate 
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sports,  to  handle  classes  in  the  physical  education  work  required 
of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  to  teach  courses  in  physical 
education  theory  and  practice  in  the  major  offered  by  our  depart¬ 
ment.  At  first  one-half  the  salaries  of  these  instructors  was  paid 
in  to  the  college  treasury  from  the  intercollegiate  athletic  income, 
hut  after  a  year  or  two  their  entire  salaries  were  assumed  by  the 
college.  The  total  salary  budget  now  paid  to  our  department  staff 
amounts  to  $11,550,  or  the  income  at  five  per  cent  on  $233,000. 

The  title  to  the  athletic  fields  has  always  been  held  by  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  our  next  forward  step  was  to  secure  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  budget  for  the  upkeep  of  our  fields,  on  the  theory 
that  these  were  the  laboratories  of  our  department. 

Relieved  of  the  salaries  of  coaches  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  fields,  the  athletic  association  was  able  to  make  money,  to  wipe 
out  its  debts,  and  to  make  annual  contributions  to  the  college  for 
new  construction  at  the  fields.  Thus  our  facilities  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  and  improved.  Hut,  best  of  all,  the  commercial  as¬ 
pect  no  longer  has  to  be  the  first  consideration  in  the  building  of 
schedules. 

One  of  my  first  reforms  was  to  cut  down  the  time  required  for 
football  practice  from  three  to  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day, 
and  to  modify  the  daily  practice  from  four  hard  scrimmages  per 
week  to  two,  and  sometimes  only  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
faculty  had  to  he  reformed  and  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 
removing  all  classes  out  of  the  late  afternoon.  The  number  of 
evenings  devoted  to  lectures  by  the  coaches  and  to  “skull  practice” 
was  greatly  curtailed.  This  past  season  only  one  such  evening 
session  was  held.  It  was,  of  course,  surprising  and  most  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  that  the  effectiveness  of  our  team  play  was  increased 
rather  than  lessened,  as  was  actually  shown  by  the  number  of 
games  won. 

A  strong  endeavor  to  maintain  good  class  teams,  which  should 
compete  in  intramural  games  and  should  in  turn  furnish  opposi¬ 
tion  for  the  varsity,  has  always  been  made.  This,  however,  has 
not  been  an  unqualified  success;  in  my  judgment,  largely  from 
lack  of  adequate  coaching,  from  lack  of  real  incentive,  and  es¬ 
pecially  because  all  the  best  players  from  the  three  upper  classes 
are  always  found  upon  the  varsity  squad.  This  intramural  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  financed  from  the  college  budget. 

During  the  period  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  disaster,  our  athletic  asso¬ 
ciation  lapsed.  Upon  the  return  to  normal,  with  the  consent  of 
the  faculty,  the  association  was  not  revived,  although  the  advisory 
committee  on  athletics  has  been  retained.  All  the  prerogatives  of 
the  athletic  association  have  been  vested  in  the  staff  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  education,  a  group  of  five  men,  two  full  profes¬ 
sors,  one  assistant  professor,  and  two  instructors.  One  of  these 
professors  is  the  director  of  athletics,  the  other  is  the  director  of 
the  gymnasium. 
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By  this  arrangement,  authority  and  responsibility  are  central¬ 
ized  intercollegiate  athletics,  intramural  athletics,  required  work 
in  physical  education  activities,  and  recreative  games  and  sports 
are  all  organized  and  directed  without  conflict  and  friction  This 
results  in  the  best  possible  consideration  being  given  to  every  in¬ 
terest,  and  contributes  greatly  to  harmony  and  efficiency 
Now  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  plan  upon  our  intercolle- 
giate  sports?  During  the  first  ten  years  of  my  directorship,  while 
the  athletic  association  remained  in  existence,  that  body  very  gra¬ 
ciously  went  through  the  form  of  annually  electing  me  graduate 
manager.  1  his  probably  was  because  the  college  was  paving  my 
salary,  and  the  boys  could  not  find  any  other  man  who  would  cost  • 
the  association  so  little.  During  these  years,  in  spite  of  the  les¬ 
sened  emphasis  on  intercollegiate  competition,  the  association  was 
cleared  of  debt,  and  considerable  sums  were  put  into  new  facilities 
and  added  acreage  at  the  fields.  For  this  period  our  varsity  teams 
made  the  following  records,  from  1908  to  1917. 


Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Football 

45 

26 

6 

63% 

flasket  Ball 

73 

42 

0 

64% 

Baseball 

51 

56 

47% 

During  the  three  and  one-half  years  in  which  we  have  been 
operating  without  a  student  athletic  association,  we  have  without 
exception  turned  in  a  surplus  to  the  college,  which  has  been  used 
tor  improvements  at  the  field  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
Program  of  “athletics  for  all.”  Records  of  our  teams  for  this 
period  (1919-23)  are  as  follows: 


Won 

Football 

29 

Basket  Ball 

38 

Baseball 

23 

Lost  Tied 

7  2  80% 

18  0  68% 

20  0  54% 


In  spite  of  our  lessened  emphasis  on  intercollegiate  sport,  our 
records  seem  to  show  that  our  teams  have  been  even  more  success¬ 
ful  than  before.  There  certainly  has  been  less  interference  with 
academic  pursuits,  and  I  am  confident  that  one  dollar  spent  now 
for  equipment  goes  as  far  as  did  three  in  the  old  days  of  the 
graduate  manager,  in  spite  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  that  where  one  man  was  participating  in  athletic  games  and 
sports  there  are  now  three. 

In  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  president  and  faculty  in  the  free¬ 
dom  from  student  politics,  in  the  relief  from  inter-institutional 
misunderstanding  and  consequent  hard  feeling,  in  the  freedom 
from  suspicion  as  to  how  athletic  incomes  are  being  used,  in  the 
standard  of  sportsmanship  maintained,  and  in  the  esprit  de  corps 

Of  the  student  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  gains  that  have 
been  made. 
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It  must  be  evident  from  what  I  have  been  saying  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  faculty  of  Oberlin  College  look  upon  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  as  a  reasonable  and  justifiable  interest  in  college  life,  and 
that  they  wish  athletics  to  be  directed  and  utilized  rather  than 
abolished.  But  I  believe  that  I  should  misrepresent  my  associates 
on  the  faculty  if  I  did  not  state  emphatically  that  we,  many  of  us 
at  least,  are  very  far  from  satisfied  with  our  own  achievements  in 
handling  intercollegiate  sports,  and  are  still  more  dissatisfied,  nay, 
even  appalled,  at  the  present  trend  in  intercollegiate  football 
throughout  the  nation. 

For  it  seems  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  in  practically  all  of  the 
great  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  there  are  being  built 
up  great  intercollegiate  machines,  great  athletic  systems,  commer¬ 
cialized  and  professionalized  in  spirit,  that  are  fast  assuming  the 
proportions  of  stupendous  Juggernauts,  Juggernauts  which  are 
threatening  to  crack  every  bone  in  our  academic  bodies,  and  to 
crush  out  of  our  scholastic  veins  ever)-  drop  of  the  blood  of  ideal¬ 
ism  and  inspiration.  How  many  institutions  can  permit  their 
present  athletic  practices  and  maintain  their  self-respect  as  seats 
of  learning  and  culture  and  character-building  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand. 

American  intercollegiate  football,  with  its  expensive  coaching 
staffs,  be  the  men  seasonal  or  all-the-year  coaches,  with  its  scout¬ 
ing  system,  with  its  lavish  expenditures  for  equipment  and  for 
care  of  the  players,  with  its  excessive  demands  upon  their  time, 
with  its  great  stadia  and  stupendous  gate  receipts,  with  its  news¬ 
paper  notoriety,  with  its  intersectional  and  transcontinental  trips 
and  the  hegira  of  frenzied  rooters,  as  “bums”  or  following  by 
autos  and  by  special  trains  to  the  number  of  five,  ten.  even  twenty 
thousand,  traveling  a  day’s  journey  and  more,  with  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  betting  before  the  game  and  drunkenness  and  excesses  after, 
and,  worst  of  all,  with  its  prostitution  of  high  school  athletes  by 
recruiting  and  subsidizing,  with  its  exploiting  of  college  players  by 
professional  promoters,  and  with  its  mad  will  to  win  at  any  cost. 
— American  intercollegiate  football,  thoroughly  professionalized 
and  commercialized  in  spirit  and  shot  through  with  hypocrisy,  the 
plaything  of  thoughtless  alumni,  the  incarnation  of  the  coaches 
who  handle  the  players  as  pawns,  exploited  for  revenue  by  the 
keen  business  manager, — American  intercollegiate  football,  no 
longer  the  sport  of  light-hearted  laughing  boys,  but  a  grim  battle 
carried  to  the  point  where  it  is  too  often  vicious  and  vindictive — 
by  what  right  has  this  thing  come  to  be  the  supreme  interest  in  the 
training  and  education  of  our  best  young  men  for  future  citizen¬ 
ship  ? 

Or -to  change  the  figure,  that  droll  little  pet,  which  appeared  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  in  the  campus  life  of  several  of  our  great 
Eastern  universities  about  fifty  years  ago,  to  all  appearances  an 
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awkward,  comical,  clumsy- footed,  innocent-looking,  drab  little 
pachyderm  has  with  the  passing  seasons  grown  into  a  white  ele¬ 
phant  of  prodigious  size,  untrained  and  almost  beyond  restraint, 
a  mighty  beast  of  the  jungle  of  portentous  potentialities  for  good 
or  for  evil.  A  well-trained  working  elephant  is,  of  course,  one  of 
man's  most  useful  servants,  able  to  perform  great  tasks  with  ri¬ 
diculous  ease ;  hut  a  huge  tusker  on  the  rampage  is  an  instrument 
of  death  and  destruction.  After  three  decades  of  contact  with 
intercollegiate  athletics,  1  am  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  intercollegiate  football  we  have  on  our  academic  hands 
today  a  real  white  elephant.  What  shall  we  do  with  him?  Can 
we  train  him  and  use  him,  or  is  he  going  mad  on  our  hands  before 
we  can  make  him  tractable?  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  faces  educators  of  today. 

It  was  just  ten  years  ago  today,  in  1913,  in  Chicago,  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  address  this  body  on  the  subject  “The  Professional 
vs.  the  Educational  in  Intercollegiate  Athletics.”  If  any  of  you 
are  interested  in  what  1  am  saying  now,  1  suggest  that  when  you 
get  back  home  you  read  that  article  in  the  minutes  of  this  body, 
or  in  the  American  Physical  Education  Review  for  1911.  As  I 
said  at  that  time.  1  now  reiterate  with  increased  emphasis, — I  am 
not  an  enemy  of  intercollegiate  competition;  1  would  not  abolish 
it  if  1  could.  Rather  1  count  myself  the  staunchest  friend  and 
supporter  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  every  form.  It  is  this  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  the  future  of  our  sports  that  prompts  me  to  raise 
my  voice  at  this  time  in  solemn  warning. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  unless  we.  the  friends 
of  and  believers  in  intercollegiate  football,  take  hold  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  apply  to  it  the  best  brains  and  keenest  thought  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  and  ourselves  bring  about  a  radical  revision  of  our  methods 
of  handling  the  game, — unless  we  ourselves,  I  say,  the  friends  of 
football,  bring  about  important  and  far-reaching  changes,  then 
apprehensive  and  impatient  faculties  and  trustees,  yes,  and  anx¬ 
ious  fathers  and  mothers  are  going  to  take  the  situation  in  hand. 
1  am  no  “kill-joy”  and  no  “calamity  howler,”  but  I  can  see  that 
little  cloud  on  the  horizon  “no  larger  than  a  man’s  hand.”  The 
storm  is  gathering.  We,  who  are  the  sponsors  for  intercollegiate 
football,  arc  in  a  dangerous  position.  Let  us  seriously  consider 
and  act  before  it  is  too  late.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  some  of  you 
are  already  aware  of  the  approaching  tempest  and  are  taking  pre¬ 
cautions.  You  are  drawing  up  additional  articles  to  your  codes; 
you  are  asking  for  more  declarations  from  students  and  affidavits 
from  officers;  you  are  extending  greater  courtesies;  you  are  more 
punctilious  in  arrangements;  you  are  appointing  arbiters  and  eligi¬ 
bility  committees;  you  are  justifying  your  commercialism  by  the 
uses  to  which  the  great  incomes  are  put;  you  are  trying  to  justify 
the  tremendous  sums  tied  up  in  stadia  by  seeking  additional  in- 
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terests  to  help  you  use  them  more  than  four  or  five  times  a  year; 
you  are  more  opposed  to  seasonal  coaches  and  more  favorable  to 
faculty  control.  There  are  abundant  signs  that  some  of  you  are 
already  quite  apprehensive.  Are  you  willing  and  eager  to  protect 
this  great,  virile  sport  from  the  attacks  of  radicals,  and  preserve 
it  on  such  a  plane  as  to  place  it  above  criticism,  or  arc  you  going  to 
maintain  stubbornly  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  its  present 
status?  Or,  admitting  that  there  may  be  some  grounds  for  criti¬ 
cism,  are  you  going  to  sit  back  hopelessly,  fold  your  hands,  and 
sav  “I  know  the  thing  has  gone  wrong  and  is  getting  worse,  hut 
it  'is  now  too  big  for  us  to  handle  it.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do. 

We  are  too  late.”  . 

In  the  period  1900  to  1903,  football  was  under  fire  because  ot 

its  roughness  and  the  consequent  maiming  and  killing  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  its  best  trained  players.  The  game  was  modified 
improved,  and  saved.  But,  hear  me!  The  physical  injuries  and 
deaths  of  those  days  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  loss  of  selt- 
respect,  the  deliberate  deceit  and  perjury,  the  loss  of  a  line  sense 
of  personal  honor,  the  failure  of  high  scholastic  achievement, 
which  present  practices  in  intercollegiate  football  entail.  In  1901 
and  1905,  American  intercollegiate  football  might  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  abolished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  splendid  vision  and  vigor¬ 
ous  support  of  the  then  president  of  the  United  States.  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  One  of  the  finest  utterances  of  this  great 
American  was  this:  “Aggressive  fighting  for  the  right  is  the  no¬ 
blest  sport  the  world  affords.”  I  f  Roosevelt  and  West  1  oint  and 
our  own  president,  General  Pierce,  in  that  line  spirit  sa\ed  the 
game  in  1905,  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should  not  shrink 

from  a  similar  duty  at  this  time. 

Because  I  have  been  interested  in  this  problem  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  as  well  as  from  the  coaching  side,  1  have  been  unable  to 
escape  some  pretty  definite  conclusions.  The  first  is  that  inter¬ 
collegiate  and  interscholastic  football  can  not  long  continue  under 
present  conditions.  Second:  that  unfortunately  these  conditions 
are  growing  worse  rather  than  better.  Third:  that  little  can  be 
hoped  for  from  increased  restrictions,  higher  codes  of  eligibility, 
or  closer  supervision,  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  competition 

is  retained.  . 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  Wherein  lies  the  difficulty  and  how 
is  it  to  be  met?  I  would  be  a  poor  sportsman  indeed  if  1  did  not 
venture  to  draw  the  fire  of  your  hostile  criticism  by  at  least  a  few 
constructive  suggestions  for  your  consideration  as  to  the  direction 
we  must  take  in  searching  for  the  solution  of  this  vital  problem. 

Our  experience  at  Oberlin  has  made  it  clear  that  no  one  college 
can  alone  solve  the  problem.  Our  faculty  direction  and  utilization 
of  athletic  competition  has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  go  without 
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the  cooperation  of  three  or  four  other  colleges,  or  better  still,  of 
our  entire  Conference. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  root  of  our  difficulty  lies  in  the 
representative  team  idea,  and  the  overemphasis  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  representation.  Only  those  specially  endowed  with 
both  physical  and  mental  qualifications  of  a  high  order  may  hope 
to  find  a  place  in  this  aristocracy  of  the  varsity  team.  The  men 
who  need  it  the  least  monopolize  the  time,  thought,  and  effort  of 
the  coaches,  and  the  man  of  ordinary  attainment  sinks  into  the 
oblivion  of  an  intramural  system,  without  the  incentive  of  a  real 
goal,  or  he  decides  to  become  a  “grind.”  In  such  a  system  as  this 
the  value  of  the  individual  super-athlete  is  incalculable.  This  fact 
is  responsible  for  the  mad  hunt  conducted  by  scouts  and  alumni 
for  the  phenomenal  high  school  athletic  star.  Lessen  the  value  of 
the  super-athlete  in  intercollegiate  competition,  and  the  majority 
of  our  difficulties  will  vanish.  How  can  this  be  done  without  in¬ 
jury  to  this  finest  type  of  American  sport,  and  without  injustice 
to  the  individual  athlete?  Best  and  most  naturally  by  spreading 
out  the  burden  of  representation  upon  many  more  shoulders. 
Greatly  multiply  the  number  of  competing  athletes,  and  by  so  do¬ 
ing  cut  down  the  number  of  opportunities  for  the  star  athlete  to 
scintillate.  Let  him  remain  in  eclipse  much  of  the  time  that  some 
of  his  worthy  but  more  modest  fellows  may  shine.  The  number 
of  competitors  could  at  once  be  doubled  by  having  our  first  and 
second  teams  competing  on  the  same  day  against  the  same  insti¬ 
tutions.  We  are  all  of  us  carrying  about  30  players  on  all  our 
trips.  We  could  have  two  games  as  well  as  one.  But  this  would 
only  slightly  alleviate,  not  cure;  for  the  old  system  of  building 
teams  would  be  still  continued.  Why  not  make  our  intercollegiate 
competition  become  the  real  goal  of  a  broad  comprehensive  system 
of  intramural  competition, — the  apex  of  a  real  pyramid, — the 
honor  of  representing  the  institution  falling  in  turn  to  such  teams 
as  rise  to  the  leadership  inside  the  institution.  In  great  universi¬ 
ties  find  the  best  team  in  one  department,  and  let  it  defend  the 
honor  of  the  university  against  a  similar  team  from  a  rival  uni¬ 
versity. — two  teams  of  engineers  competing  this  week,  two 
“Aggie”  teams  next,  two  arts  teams  the  third,  and  so  on.  In 
the  meantime  let  the  intramural  competition  go  merrily  on.  In 
smaller  institutions  and  in  colleges  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
class  would  be  the  natural  unit  for  competition,  and  each  class 
team  in  turn  could  be  called  upon  to  enter  the  lists  against  a  simi¬ 
larly  chosen  team  from  a  rival  institution.  Under  some  such 
modification  of  our  present  plan  no  individual  student  would  be 
called  upon  to  represent  his  college  more  than  two  or  three  times 
in  a  season. 

Not  so  effective,  hut  still  having  much  to  commend  it,  is  the 
proposal  to  end  an  athlete’s  participation  on  a  varsity  team  when¬ 


ever  he  has  qualified  for  his  varsity  letter.  He  would  then  with¬ 
draw  to  the  ranks  of  the  intramural  teams,  raise  the  standard  of 
play  there,  while  new  men  would  compete  for  the  place  thus  made 
vacant  on  the  varsity.  Such  a  scheme  would  require  intercollegi¬ 
ate  agreement  on  the  conditions  of  granting  letters. 

Perhaps  the  most  feasible  scheme  of  all  would  be  the  limitation 
of  varsity  competition  to  the  senior  year.  Encourage  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  intramural  competition  under  the  best  coaches  available 
through  the  first  three  years.  The  men  who  rise  to  the  top  are 
rewarded  by  playing  on  the  honor  team  in  their  last  year.  They 
pass  olf  the  scene  by  graduation,  and  a  new  group  fights  for  then- 
places. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  to  limit  participation  to  one  year  of 
varsity  sport.  Any  reasonable  or  workable  proposal  that  will 
bring  intercollegiate  football  methods  more  nearly  into  line  with 
the  real  objectives  of  educational  institutions  deserves  our  serious 
consideration. 

There  certainly  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  wider  personnel 
getting  into  the  competition.  The  value  of  the  star  athlete  would 
be  slight.  This  would  give  recruiting  and  subsidizing  a  death 
blow,  and  make  it  altogether  proper  for  high-minded,  altruistic, 
benevolent  alumni  to  send  as  many  boys  to  college  as  they  desire. 
It  would  stimulate  our  program  of  “athletics  for  all.”  It  would 
lessen  the  distraction  which  undermines  academic  achievement. 
It  would  put  an  end  to  newspaper  notoriety,  simplify  eligibility, 
and  put  a  great  check  upon  the  exploiting  of  college  stars  by  the 
promoters  of  the  professional  game.  Without  feature  stories  and 
pictures  in  the  dailies  from  September  1  to  Thanksgiving  there 
would  be  no  stars  for  the  professionals  to  exploit.  What  objec¬ 
tions  can  be  offered? 

1.  We  should  not  develop  such  great  athletes.  Perhaps  not, 
though  more  games  played  in  a  good  intramural  league  where 
coaching  would  be  given  might  bring  out  many  men  who  are  now 
not  even  interested  in  the  varsity  squad.  But  let  me  ask,  is  there 
any  good  reason  why  educational  institutions  should  be  training 
IS prima  donna  athletes  rather  than  118,  31S.  or  918  moderately 
good  athletes?  We  limit  the  specialization  of  undergraduates  in 
most  institutions  in  all  other  lines  of  endeavor.  W  hy  not  in  foot¬ 
ball?  Most  reasonable  men  will  admit  that  the  major  in  football 
sadly  needs  limitation. 

2.  It  would  kill  the  interest  of  the  players  in  the  game.  Not  at 
all.  The  hundreds  of  ordinary  football  players  now  in  a  great 
university  would  feel  that  there  would  be  a  chance  for  them  to 
make  a  real  team.  The  intramural  games  would  be  stimulated  by 
the  chance  for  each  team,  or  many  of  the  best  teams,  to  represent 
the  college  and  share  in  the  honor  and  prestige.  Sport  for  sport’s 
sake  would  take  the  place  of  the  long  intensive  grind  demanded  by 
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the  present  system,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  players  would  get 
more  real  fun  out  of  the  game. 

3.  The  interest  of  the  public  would  he  lessened.  A  “consumma¬ 
tion  devoutly  to  he  wished,”  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  this  would 
follow.  Spectators  have  been  turned  away  from  the  gates  week 
after  week  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands — and  a  game 
is  a  game.  Competition  is  very  largely  a  relative  matter.  What 
the  public  want  is  a  good  contest  and  a  part  in  the  great  crowd. 
Most  of  them  have  not  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  finer 
points  of  the  game. 

4.  Granted  that  the  public  might  find  the  games  less  interesting, 
then  the  gate  receipts  would  decline.  Yes,  hut  in  very  many  cases 
the  income  would  still  be  entirely  adequate.  In  other  cases  it 
might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  sport  from  the  endowment 
funds  or  by  special  appropriation,  an  expense  entirely  justifiable 
if  the  results  obtained  are  what  schools  and  colleges  are  built  for, 
making  character.  If  a  proposed  practice  is  right,  then  adminis¬ 
tration  must  of  necessity  follow. 

Or,  to  answer  the  financial  objection  in  another  way.  What 
justification  is  there  for  any  association,  or  corporation,  or  alumni 
committee  using  a  group  of  college  students  to  produce  a  great 
spectacle  and  make  big  money  ? 

Would  it  not  he  just  as  reasonable  for  an  association  or  cor¬ 
poration  with  a  graduate  manager  to  use  twenty-five  or  thirty 
undergraduates  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  or  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  to  build  up  and  operate 
a  great  department  store  to  serve  the  public  (special  prices  to 
alumni),  and  fill  the  coffers  of  the  institution?  Would  not  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Society  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  or  of  Georgia  Tech  be  justified  in  running  a  factory 
with  the  aid  of  a  manager  and  foreman  to  manufacture  motors, 
generators,  and  electrical  apparatus,  provided  they  made  money 
for  their  alma  mater ? 

After  all,  the  great  objective  of  our  intercollegiate  football  is 
morale,  unity  of  thought  and  purpose,  loyalty  to  our  college  and 
its  traditions,  and  clean  recreation.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to 
prove  that  the  achievement  of  these  objectives  is  dependent  upon 
fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  thousand  dollar  coaching  staffs,  upon  two 
or  three  million  dollar  stadia,  upon  fifteen  boys  picked  from  fif¬ 
teen  thousand.  Let  us  face  this  situation  soberly.  Can  we  block 
the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut?  Can  we  retint  the  hide  of  the 
white  elephant?  This  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
can  accomplish  this  stupendous  task  if  it  has  the  will  to  do  so.  In 
my  judgment  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  act.  What  we  want  is  not 
more  rules  and  restrictions  and  affidavits,  but  a  change  in  methods 
which  will  make  such  things  unnecessary. 


IV.  Intercollegiate  Athletics  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Edu¬ 
cation* 

PROFESSOR  G.  E.  DAWSON,  INTERNATIONAL  V.  M.  C.  A.  COLLEGE. 

Two  fundamental  assumptions  are  involved  throughout  my 
discussion  of  this  topic.  The  first  one  is,  that  a  college  is  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution.  There  may  be  some  doubt  just  now,  both 
among  serious-minded  people  and  among  those  a  bit  cynical  and 
flippant,  as  to  whether  young  men  and  young  women,  in  large 
numbers,  really  go  to  college  to  be  educated.  But  among  people 
like  ourselves  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  college  is  an  educational 
institution,  and  that  college  faculties,  individually  and  collectively, 
if  they  understand  at  all  their  professional  role  in  civilization,  and 
respect  it,  are  educators. 

This  is  not  to  construe  the  meaning  of  a  college  narrowly.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  a  large  enterprise.  A  college,  as  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  may  be  something  of  a  social  exchange,  a  means  of  getting 
up  in  the  world.  It  may  be  something  of  an  amusement  center 
where  young  people  go  to  while  away  a  few  years  in  an  enjoyable 
manner.  It  may  be  something  of  an  infirmary,  where  youth 
feeble  in  body  or  mind  may  be  cared  for,  and  where  robust  youth 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  the  stadium  and  gridiron  may  be 
patched  up.  It  may  even  be  something  of  a  reformatory,  dealing 
with  moral  delinquents  that  perplexed  parents  have  handed  on  to 
it  for  treatment.  But  all  these  things,  if  a  college  undertakes  to 
provide  for  them,  are  really  incidental,  or,  it  may  be,  accidental. 
The  college  is  primarily  an  educational  institution. 

The  second  fundamental  assumption  is,  that  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  involve  the  same  physical,  psychological,  and  pedagogical 
factors  that  are  involved  in  all  athletics,  or,  indeed,  in  all  physical 
plays  and  activities  of  whatsoever  nature.  When  a  boy  enters  an 
intercollegiate  football  game,  baseball  game,  rowing  match,  or 
anything  else,  he  takes  the  same  body  and  mind  with  him  that  he 
uses  in  all  physical  activities  that  involve  the  essential  physical  and 
mental  processes  of  life.  He  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  What  he  does,  and  what  is  done  to 
him,  becomes  therefore  a  causative  factor  in  modifying  his  body 
and  mind.  Whatever  agencies  control  such  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  boy  are  legitimately  conditioned  by  the  same  pedagogical 
principles  and  laws  that  condition  his  other  physical  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  college  life. 

All  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  truism ;  and  yet  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  apprehend  it  accounts  for  all  the  conflicts  between  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  and  the  other  interests  of  college  life.  If  the 
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simple  biological  and  psychological  truth  that  the  college  student’s 
life  is  subject  to  identical  natural  laws,  whether  he  is  functioning 
in  intercollegiate  athletics  or  otherwise,  were  clearly  understood 
and  respected,  colleges,  as  educational  institutions,  would  not  al¬ 
low  any  athletic  situation  to  grow  up  that  distracts  and  dissipates 
the  energy  of  students  in  the  way  that  so  generally  prevails.  The 
integration  of  intercollegiate  athletics  with  other  college  activities, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  control¬ 
ling  and  directing  human  energy  economically;  and  the  first  re¬ 
quisite  in  such  control  and  direction  of  energy  in  a  body  of 
students  is  to  recognize  that  if  the  college  is  indeed  an  educational 
institution,  then  all  athletics,  whether  on  the  campus  or  off  of  it. 
must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program, 
and  treated  accordingly. 

With  these  fundamental  assumptions  granted,  as  I  hope  they 
may  he.  namely,  that  the  college  is  an  educational  institution,  and 
that  intercollegiate  athletics,  as  all  other  forms  of  activity  related 
to  college  life,  are  to  be  judged  in  terms  of  education,  I  now  desire 
to  discuss  intercollegiate  athletics  as  an  educational  function.  If. 
then,  intercollegiate  athletics  are  to  be  integrated  with  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  general,  and,  indeed,  with  all  other  processes  of  college 
education,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  seek  the  factors  in  common. 
Here,  I  believe,  is  the  most  urgent  problem  confronting  not  only 
college  faculties  but  public  school  educators,  and  parents  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  relations,  for  good  or  evil,  between  the  modern  ath¬ 
letic  movement  and  the  various  educational  activities  of  the  stand¬ 
ardized  type.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  little  recognition  of  any 
vital  educational  content  in  athletics,  whether  of  the  playground 
or  of  the  gymnasium  type.  The  plays  of  children,  the  athletic 
contests  of  older  boys  and  girls,  the  various  exercises  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium.  are  not  usually  thought  of  in  relation  to  intelligence,  or 
the  training  of  the  mind  in  any  way  comparable  with  the  types  of 
intellectual  culture  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  People,  in  general,  believe  their  children  get  health,  amuse¬ 
ment,  and,  possibly,  social  and  moral  training  out  of  their 
playground  activities;  and  educators  themselves,  including  large 
numbers  of  physical  educators,  see  no  more  in  the  plays  of  chil¬ 
dren,  athletic  contests,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  than  physical 
development,  physical  hygiene,  recreation,  and  some  possible  mor¬ 
alizing  influences.  All  of  which  is  surely  important,  but  it  is  not 
education,  as  education  is  ordinarily  understood.  That  is  to  say, 
its  relations  to  the  human  intellect  are  not  seen  ;  and  every  tradi¬ 
tion  of  education,  from  its  beginnings  in  racial  history  down  to 
the  most  recent  educational  enterprise,  stresses  the  intellectual 
factors  in  education.  Thus  it  is  that  college  faculties,  and  other 
educators,  find  it  so  hard  to  make  children’s  play,  the  athletic 
activities  of  youth,  or  gymnastic  exercises,  a  really  effective  part 


of  the  educational  programs.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  ever 
will  control  such  physical  activities  for  educational  ends,  until 
there  is  a  radical  change  in  their  philosophy  of  mind,  and  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Throughout  human  history,  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  largely  controlled  by  static  and  passive  concep¬ 
tions.  The  dynamic  and  motor  content  of  mind  and  life  have  been 
overlooked.  The  intellect  has  been  regarded  from  the  viewpoint 
of  symbolic  sense-impressions  and  of  thought.  The  motor  factors 
in  intellect  have  not  been  adequately  recognized.  Human  con¬ 
sciousness  has  been  evaluated  essentially  in  terms  of  knowledge 
derived  through  words  and  mathematical  symbols,  and  of  thought 
stimulated  and  directed  by  such  symbolically  derived  knowledge. 
Only  recently,  I  heard  one  of  the  most  distinguished  classical  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  United  States  summarize  the  essentials  of  education, 
and  this  was  his  summary:  (1 )  The  historical  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  because  only  through  them  can  we  get  an  understanding  of 
man’s  life;  (2)  The  mathematical  branches,  because  only  through 
them  can  we  understand  the  physical  world;  and  (3)  The  lan¬ 
guages,  because  they  are  our  most  complete  media  of  self-expres¬ 
sion.  Not  to  mention  anything  else  in  this  cross-section  view  of 
human  culture,  consider  the  significance  of  a  philosophy  of  mind 
which  could  assert  that  language  is  the  most  complete  form  of 
self-expression.  Such  a  philosophy  can,  of  course,  find  no  place 
for  athletics,  or  any  other  form  of  physical  education,  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  mind.  One  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  institution  of 
learning  represented  by  this  educator,  intercollegiate  athletics  arc 
about  as  far  removed  from  the  regular  educational  program  as 
the  north  pole  is  from  the  south  pole. 

And  yet  there  has  been  extant  in  the  educational  world  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  view  that  motor  activity  is  influential  in  training  the 
mind.  From  Rabelais  down  through  the  long  line  of  educational 
reformers,  educational  theory,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  educational 
practice  has  shifted  from  the  passive  conception  of  mind,  and  the 
wax-tablet  conception  of  education,  to  a  dynamic  conception  of 
mind,  and  a  conception  of  education  through  doing  things.  To 
this  more  or  less  empirical  indorsement  of  motor  education,  there 
has  been  added  within  recent  years  the  testimony  of  biology  and 
scientific  psychology.  These  sciences  emphasize  the  primary  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  motor  organs  and  functions.  Not  only  has  the 
human  body  become  what  it  is  very  largely  through  the  motor 
functions  it  has  performed,  but  the  nervous  system  also  has  been 
fashioned  fundamentally  by  its  motor  functions.  Some  neurolo¬ 
gists  believe  that  in  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  system,  effector, 
or  motor  neurones  were  first  differentiated  and  specialized  out  of 
the  body  substance;  and  that  the  receptor,  or  sensory,  neurones, 
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and  the  adjustor,  or  association,  neurones  have  been  developed 
incidentally  to  the  evolution  of  motor  mechanisms. 

Considering,  now,  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  all  other  forms 

of  physical  activity  that  may  be  included  in  a  unified  program  of 

physical  education,  let  us  analyze  the  factors  common  to  these 

physical  activities  and  the  general  college  program,  with  a  view  to 

discovering  the  educational  function  of  athletics.  All  education, 

in  the  light  of  the  biological  sciences,  must  conform  to  the  laws 

of  individual  and  racial  development,  if  it  is  really  to  further  the 

aims  of  man’s  life  upon  this  earth.  Fundamentally,  there  are 

three  ways  of  improving  the  life  of  man,  individually  and  racially, 

so  far  as  the  masterv  of  his  environment  and  himself  is  con- 

* 

cerned :  (1)  through  making  his  life  more  sensitive  to  his  sur¬ 
rounding  world;  (2)  through  making  his  subjective  response  to 
stimuli  more  effective,  and  thus  bringing  an  ever-increasing  area 
of  his  surrounding  world  within  the  bounds  of  his  consciousness; 
and  (3)  through  making  his  powers  of  self-expression  more  ade¬ 
quate,  so  that  the  control  of  his  body,  and,  through  this,  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  he  lives,  may  be  more  complete.  The  life  of 
man,  in  other  words,  is  modified  progressively  through  improving 
the  receptor,  adjustor,  and  effector  organs  and  functions.  It  is 
therefore  the  province  of  any  comprehensive  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  address  itself  to  these  ends.  What  is  the  part  of  physical 
education  in  such  a  program  ? 

The  part  of  physical  education,  scientifically  directed,  in  such  an 
educational  program,  is  the  same  part  that  physical  activity  in 
general  has  played  in  biological  evolution.  First  of  all,  then, 
physical  activity  sensitizes  life.  This  is  true  especially  of  the 
tactile  and  kinaesthetic  sensibilities,  which  are  the  most  funda¬ 
mental ;  but  it  is  also  true,  if,  indeed,  less  obvious,  of  visual  and 
auditory  sensibilities.  Those  genera  and  species  of  living  crea¬ 
tures  that  have  developed  the  most  perfect  organs  of  activity  are 
the  most  sensitive  to  their  environment.  Thus  animals  are  more 
sensitive  than  plants,  and  the  higher  animals  are  at  once  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  more  sensitive  than  the  lower  animals.  This  sensitiveness 
shows  itself  particularly  in  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  kinaesthetic, 
or  muscle,  sense.  Wherever  animals  have  developed  unusual  mo¬ 
bility  either  in  the  organism  as  a  whole  or  in  specialized  organs, 
their  tactile  and  kinaesthetic  sensitiveness  have  been  correspond¬ 
ingly  acute.  Thus  the  organism  of  man  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
mobile  of  all  organisms  in  the  animal  series,  and  the  sense  of 
touch  and  the  muscle-sense  are  in  man  the  most  delicate.  In  the 
evolution  of  specific  organs,  the  same  law  holds.  The  trunk  of  the 
elephant,  the  claws  and  beak  of  the  parrot,  the  hands  of  the  ape 
and  of  man,  are  the  most  highly  specialized  organs  of  activity. 
They  are  the  most  effectively  mobile.  They  are  likewise  the  most 
sensitive  to  tactile  and  kinaesthetic  stimuli.  What  is  true  of  the 


relation  between  mobility  of  structures  and  sensitivity,  in  the  as¬ 
cending  scale  of  life  among  animal  species,  is  also  true  as  affecting 
individual  forms  of  life.  Thus  the  tongue  is  the  most  mobile 
organ  in  the  human  body,  and,  next  to  that,  the  index  finger  on 
the  hand  that  is  more  used.  These  organs  are  at  the  same  time 
the  most  sensitive  in  the  order  named.  As  we  go  from  the  more 
peripheral,  and  more  mobile,  organs  of  the  body,  like  the  eyes, 
mouth,  fingers,  toes,  etc.,  to  the  more  central,  and  immobile,  or¬ 
gans,  like  the  upper  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  abdomen, 
thorax,  etc.,  tactile  and  kinaesthetic  sensitiveness  correspondingly 
decreases. 

From  all  such  facts,  now  well  established  by  experiment  and 
observation,  the  generalization  is  warranted,  that  in  the  evolution 
of  species  and  in  individual  types,  sensitiveness,  and,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  tactile  and  kinaesthetic  sensitiveness,  increases  in  direct 
ratio  to  activity, — that  is  to  say,  to  the  mobility  of  species,  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  specific  organs.  In  a  word,  activity  sensitizes  life  and 
thus  brings  it  into  more  intimate  and  conscious  relations  with  its 
environment.  It  must  therefore  have  a  constant  and  determining 
influence  upon  the  organs  of  sensation,  the  perceptual  centers  of 
the  brain,  and  the  entire  complex  of  mental  processes  having  to  do 
with  sense-perceptions,  which  are  the  basis  of  intellect. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  consider  the  relation  between 
physical  activity  and  the  integration  of  the  factors  of  conscious¬ 
ness  resulting  from  sensation.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  significance  for  the  complex  processes  of  mind  such  as 
attention,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  etc.,  of  the  motor  func¬ 
tions  of  life?  What  has  already  been  said  about  the  general 
biological  and  psychological  significance  of  physical  action  for  the 
specific  forms  of  sensitiveness,  and  the  resulting  sense-percep¬ 
tions,  gives  us  our  clue  in  this  connection.  The  more  sensitive  life 
is,  the  richer  must  it  be  in  sense-material,  which  is  the  warp  and 
woof  of  all  intellectual  processes.  Attention,  memory,  imagina¬ 
tion.  reason,  judgment,  and  all  the  rest,  in  the  last  analysis  depend 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  sensations.  From  the  days  of 
John  Locke  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  an  axiom  with  scien¬ 
tific  students  of  the  mind  that  everything  that  is  in  the  intellect 
must  first  have  been  in  the  senses. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  have  the  current  scientific  views  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  biological  and  psychological  relation  between  physical 
activity  and  intellect  been  more  clearlv  summarized  than  in  a  re- 
cent  book  by  James  Johnstone,  entitled  “The  Philosophy  of  Bi- 
ology.”  I  quote  from  this  book:  “If  the  results  of  modern 
physiology  teach  us  anything  in  an  unequivocal  way,  they  teach  us 
this — that  the  organs  of  activity,  muscles,  glands,  and  so  on,  and 
the  organs  of  sense  and  communication,  are  integrally  one  series 
of  parts,  and  that  apart  from  motor  activity  nervous  activity  is  an 
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aimless  kind  of  thing.  It  is  because  we  act  that  we  think  and 
disentangle  the  images  of  things  presented  to  us  by  our  organs  of 
sense,  and  subject  all  that  is  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  to 
conceptual  analysis.”  Carrying  this  line  of  reasoning  into  the 
realm  of  our  most  fundamental  intellectual  concepts,  Johnstone 
continues,  “Our  geometry,  therefore,  is  founded  upon  concepts 
derived  from  our  modes  of  activity,  that  makes  this  the  only  ge¬ 
ometry  possible  to  us.  Euclidean  geometry  does  not  depend  on 
the  constitution  of  the  external  universe,  but  on  the  nature  of  the 
organism  itself.”  “Our  straight  lines  are  really  the  directions  in 
which  we  move  from  one  point  to  another  point  in  such  a  way  as 
to  involve  the  least  exertion ;  they  are  the  shortest  distances  be¬ 
tween  two  points,  and  if  we  deviate  from  them  we  exert  a  greater 
degree  of  activity  than  if  we  had  moved  along  them.”  “What  we 
call  space,  depends  on  our  intuition  of  bodily  exertion.”  How 
fundamental  action  is  to  intellect,  is  thus  described:  “Perception, 
that  is,  knowledge  of  the  world,  arises  from  acting;  and  as  our 
actions,  when  carried  out  intelligently,  become  almost  infinitely 
varied,  the  environment  appears  to  us  in  very  many  aspects.  In 
every  action  we  modify  that  part  of  our  surroundings  on  which 
we  operate."  “So  long  as  our  thinking  relates  only  to  our  acting, 
its  exercise  is  legitimate.  But  if  its  object  is  pure  speculation  its 
results  may  be  illusory,  for  a  method  has  been  applied  to  objects 
other  than  those  for  which  it  was  evolved.” 

These  principles  of  activity  as  a  conditioning  force  in  shaping 
the  human  intellect  have  a  far  more  majestic  application  at  the 
hands  of  Einstein,  who  is  just  now  startling  the  educated  world 
into  new  activity  by  his  conception  of  the  relativity  of  all  things. 
Einstein  reduces  all  phenomena  in  the  universe,  both  cosmic  and 
human,  to  motion,  that  is,  to  activity.  Our  conceptions  of  space, 
as  already  quoted  from  Johnstone,  are  derived  from  our  activities. 
But  our  conceptions  of  time  are  ultimately  also  derived  from  our 
activities,  for  time  is  duration  of  exertion,  as  space  is  extent  of 
exertion.  So,  too,  are  our  conceptions  of  cause  and  effect  derived 
from  our  activities,  for  cause  is  the  sense  of  exertion,  and  effect 
is  the  sense  of  its  end.  Thus  all  the  great  categories  of  the  human 
intellect  depend  upon  activity.  In  other  words,  activity  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  consciousness.  The  significance  of  this  for 
all  education  is  staggering,  as  judged  by  most  of  our  current  pas¬ 
sive  and  static  intellectual  culture.  Its  significance  for  physical 
education,  as  a  new  method  of  not  only  training  the  human  mind, 
but  of  literally  creating  the  human  mind,  is  hardly  less  staggering. 

Einally,  we  have  to  consider  physical  education  in  relation  to 
bodily  control  and  the  control  of  the  surrounding  world.  How 
may  physical  education  train  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  various 
physical  organs  under  the  control  of  intelligence?  Here  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  fundamental  problem  of  education  and  of  life 


itself.  For  all  mental  development,  and  all  education  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  mental  development,  are  to  be  judged  by  the  degree  in 
which  the  mind  controls  the  organs  of  its  self-expression,  and, 
through  these,  the  surrounding  world  upon  which  all  life  depends. 
We  have  already  found  that  both  biologically  and  psychologically 
considered,  action  determines  sensation  and  intelligence.  Among 
species  and  individuals,  evolution  proceeds  through  the  growth 
of  intellect,  and  the  enlargement  of  consciousness,  resulting  from 
increasing  complexity  of  activities.  Now,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  evolution  of  mind  has  as  its  supreme  end  an  ever-increasing 
efficiency  of  action.  We  live  not  to  be,  but  to  do;  not  to  feci  and 
to  think,  but  to  realize  the  ends  of  feeling  and  thinking  in  creative 
activity.  In  the  language  of  the  poet  Goethe,  “In  the  beginning 
was  the  deed”;  and  from  that  far-off  time  creation  among  tilings 
and  men  has  been  an  eternal  epic  of  deeds. 

Since  physical  education,  more  than  any  other  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  whatsoever,  centers  its  attention  in  action,  in  bringing  physi¬ 
cal  self-expression  under  the  control  of  the  mind,  it  is  obvious  that 
physical  education  potentially  and  at  its  best  is  at  once  identified 
with  the  creative  activities  that  have  shaped  life  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  This  was  Froebel’s  vision  of  the  significance  of  children’s 
spontaneous  plays.  This  is  the  vision  of  all  modern  prophets  of 
education,  from  Francis  W.  Parker  to  President  Eliot,  in  the 
stress  laid  upon  education  through  doing.  Neither  Froebel,  nor 
Parker,  nor  President  Eliot  may  have  spoken  in  terms  of  field 
sports  or  gymnastic  exercises,  but  they  had  in  mind  the  same 
philosophy  of  life  and  of  education  by  which  current  physical  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  judged.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  action,  of  doing 
things,  of  controlling  the  physical  organs  through  which  life  be¬ 
comes  conscious  and  efficient  in  the  mastery  of  its  fate.  Back  of 
all  spontaneous  play  of  children,  back  of  all  organized  athletic 
sports,  back  of  all  systematic  gymnastic  training,  works  the  law 
of  self-expression  and  self-realization  through  doing  things.  All 
physical  education,  at  its  best,  is  creative  self-activity, — creating, 
first  of  all,  a  body,  and  then  a  mind  through  conscious  bodily  con¬ 
trol. 

Guided  by  these  general  biological  and  psychological  considera¬ 
tions,  I  have  investigated,  during  the  past  five  years,  the  physical 
and  psychological  qualities  of  all  the  students  in  my  classes  in  ex¬ 
perimental  psycholog)-,  in  the  International  V.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  These  students,  approximately 
four  hundred  in  number,  comprise  all  the  men  passing  through 
the  sophomore  class  of  the  college  during  the  last  five  years. 
They  average  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  are  distributed  be¬ 
tween  the  physical  and  secretarial  departments,  in  an  approximate 
ratio  of  75  per  cent  physical  men  to  25  per  cent  secretarial  men. 

This  body  of  young  men  may  be  theoretically  regarded  as  un- 


usually  good  material  for  testing  any  possible  correlations  be¬ 
tween  physical  activity  and  the  primary  mental  functions  involved 
in  education  as  analyzed  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  Autobio¬ 
graphical  information  obtained  from  each  student  indicates  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  young  men  who  come  to  the  Springfield 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  are  of  an  unusually  active,  or  motor,  type  of 
men.  From  early  boyhood,  most  of  them  have  been  fond  of  ath¬ 
letics  of  some  kind,  and  many  of  them  have  won  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinction  in  their  home  communities  on  athletic  teams.  This  is  so 
generally  true  of  the  physical  students  that  the  contrary  is  an 
exception ;  hut  even  of  the  secretarial  students  the  same  is  fre¬ 
quently  true.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  if  there  is  a  college  in  the 
world  where  so  high  a  percentage  of  young  men  may  he  said  to 
represent  a  process  of  athletic  selection.  Here,  then,  should  he  an 
excellent  field  for  studying  the  correlation  between  physical  ac¬ 
tivity  and  the  more  basic  qualities  of  the  psychic  life  which  enter 
into  all  education.  Such  a  conviction,  at  any  rate,  has  inspired 
and  guided  my  study  of  the  problem. 

As  affecting,  then,  the  first  division  of  our  inquiry,  namely,  the 
relation  between  physical  activity  and  perceptual  sensitiveness,  mv 
investigation  of  these  400  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  men  has  yielded  the 
following  results:— (1)  in  tactile  sensitiveness,  as  determined  by 
experimental  analysis  of  touch-discrimination  in  the  index  finger, 
the  average  is  1.5  millimeters,  which  is  25  per  cent  more  sensitive 
than  the  average  of  college  men  in  general.  Moreover,  the  physi¬ 
cal  group  of  men  are  more  sensitive  in  touch-discrimination  than 
are  the  secretarial  group,  in  the  proportion  of  1.4  millimeters  to 
1.7  millimeters;  (2)  in  kinesthetic  sensitiveness,  as  determined 
by  space  and  weight  discrimination,  the  average  for  space  is  3.4', 
or  15  per  cent  superior  to  the  general  average  for  male  adults ;  and 
for  weight,  is  2.2  grams,  or  45  per  cent  superior  to  the  general  av¬ 
erage.  Here  again  the  physical  students  are  more  sensitive  than 
the  secretarial,  in  the  proportion  of  3.3'  to  4.7'  for  space,  and  2.1 
grams  to  2.3  grams  tor  weight;  (3)  in  visual  sensitiveness,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  color  discrimination,  not  one  case  of  color-blindness 
has  been  found,  as  compared  with  somewhat  more  than  4  per  cent 
of  color-blind  men  among  the  general  population  ;  (4)  in  auditory 
sensitiveness,  as  determined  by  discrimination  of  the  upper  limits 
of  tone-perception  and  of  pitch,  the  average  for  the  former  is 
20,270  vibrations  per  second  and  for  the  latter  is  two  vibrations 
per  second.  While  we  have  no  generally  established  standards  of 
tone-perception  and  pitch  discrimination,  my  own  tests  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  men  and  women  lead  me  to  believe  that  these 
students  are  considerably  more  sensitive  to  tone  and  pitch  than 
the  average  man. 

Again,  as  affecting  the  second  division  of  our  inquiry,  namely, 
the  relation  of  physical  activity  to  the  more  complex  functions  of 
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the  intellect,  as  attention,  perception,  and  thought,  the  following 
results  were  obtained.  Using  a  reaction-time  apparatus  and  test¬ 
ing  quickness  of  response  to  stimuli  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch, 
it  was  found  that  these  men  perceived  and  thought  more  quickly 
than  the  average  man,  by  22  per  cent  for  sight;  12  per  cent  for 
hearing;  and  8  per  cent  for  touch, — the  records  being  .154",  .162". 
and  .151",  respectively.  In  these  tests  also,  the  physical  students 
made  a  better  record  than  the  secretarial  students  hv  a  clear  mar- 

"in\ 

Finally,  as  affecting  the  relation  between  physical  activity  and 
motor  control,  it  was  found  that  in  speed  and  accuracy  of  hand 
movements,  the  Springfield  College  students  average  8  per  cent 
better  than  college  men  in  general,  as  regards  speed;  and  1.5  per 
cent,  as  regards  accuracy. 

In  general,  therefore,  this  series  of  experiments  on  a  rather 
specialized  group  of  young  men  indicate  that  physical  activities 
of  the  athletic  type  are  probably  correlated  with  unusually  acute 
sense-perceptions;  with  fundamental  powers  of  association  and 
integration  of  the  factors  of  consciousness,  above  the  average;  and 
with  ability  in  conscious  physical  self-control  superior  to  the  av¬ 
erage  man.  These  results,  so  far  as  they  go  hear  out  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  possibilities  of  the  case.  While  our  investigation  has  thus  far 
been  tentative,  and  needs  now  to  he  broadened  and  extended  to 
include  tests  of  groups  of  students  before  they  have  taken  athletic 
training,  and  after  several  years  of  such  training,  nevertheless  the 
data  thus  far  accumulated  suggest  that  physical  education,  scien¬ 
tifically  directed  for  intellectual  ends,  may  profoundly  modify  the 
essential  factors  of  the  human  mind.  And  this  is  no  more  than  an 
experimental  proof  of  what  general  biological  and  psychological 
theory  has  suggested  is  implicit  in  the  evolution  of  the  minds  of 
young  animals  and  children  through  play  activities. 

If,  then,  the  rational  control  of  athletics  may  be  made  to  yield 
educational  results  in  the  fashioning  of  the  intellect,  it  seems  to 
me  clear  that  here  is  the  guiding  principle  in  the  control  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics.  Intercollegiate  athletics,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  should  he  considered  as  a  part  of  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  of  physical  education.  The  entire  student  body  should  take 
part  in  gymnastics  and  field  sports,  throughout  their  academic 
life,  these  gymnastics  and  sports  being  selected  for  definite  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  and  adapted  to  the  needs,  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical,  of  developing  youth.  All  such  physical  activities  should 
he  conceived  of  in  the  light  of  our  modern  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  formative  influences  of  play,  and  of  the  reformative  influences 
of  corrective  gymnastics.  That  is  to  say,  in  physical  education,  as 
in  all  education  that  conforms  to  the  laws  of  life,  developmental 
and  corrective  training  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Intercollegiate 
athletics  should  thus  merely  extend  the  area  of  stimulus  among 
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competitive  groups,  and  enlarge  the  community  ideals  of  physical 
education,  and  intensify  popular  interest.  In  other  words,  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  should  he  intercollegiate  education,  and  thus 
fall  into  the  category  of  enlarged  group-contacts  similar  to  those 
established  among  educational  communities  along  lines  of  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  art,  and  all  other  forms  of  competitive  and  coopera¬ 
tive  culture.  I  his,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  to  suggest  an  impractical 
dream,  but  to  disclose  a  necessary  implication  of  any  rational  di¬ 
rection  of  the  energies  of  youth  in  ways  economical  and  construc¬ 
tive  for  the  larger  ends  of  education,  and  of  life. 
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University  of  Rochester  . 

Boston  College  . 

Swarthmore  College  . 

Knox  College  . 

Yale  University  . 

Baylor  University  . 

University  School,  Cleveland  . 

Bowdoin  College  . 


$3430.04 


25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
50.00 
25  00 
25.00 
1112.38 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
2500 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
2500 
25.00 
25.00 
2500 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
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Pennsylvania  State  College  .  25.00 

8  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  .  25.00 

12  Oberlin  College  .  25.00 

Catholic  University  of  America  .  25.00 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  .  25.00 

New  Hampshire  College  .  25.00 

University  of  Oklahoma  .  25.00 

15  Leland  Stanford  University  .  25.00 

16  Trinity  College  .  25.00 

Dartmouth  College  .  25.00 

University  of  the  South  .  25.00 

Rutgers  College  .  25.00 

19  Tufts  College  .  25.00 

21  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  .  25.00 

22  University  of  Virginia  .  25.00 

24  Georgia  School  of  Technology  .  25.00 

American  Sports  Publishing  Company  (track)  .  28.96 

American  Sports  Publishing  Company  (soccer)  .  46.38 

26  Purdue  University  .  25.00 

State  University  of  Iowa .  25.00 

Mar.  3  Indiana  University  .  25.00 

5  University  of  Wisconsin  .  25.00 

10  Alfred  University  .  25.00 

University  of  Delaware  .  25.00 

Miami  University  .  25.00 

12  Kansas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  .  25.00 

15  Worcester  Academy  .  10.00 

19  University  of  Kansas  .  25.00 

20  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  .  25. (X) 

22  United  States  Military  Academy  .  25.00 

Cornel!  College  .  25.00 

Apr.  12  Interest  from  Savings  Bank  .  .76 

16  University  of  Cincinnati  .  25,00 

23  Denison  University  . 25.00 

May  2  American  Sports  Publishing  Company  (swimming)  ...  29.74 

12  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  .  25.00 

June  6  Share  of  Basket  Ball  Royalty  .  500.00 

July  12  Pacific  Northwest  Intercollegiate  Conference  .  25.00 

Aug.  27  A.  A.  Stagg — refund  .  300.00 

30  Carleton  College  . 25.00 

Oct.  29  Tome  School  .  10.00 

New  York  Military  Academy .  10.00 

30  Princeton  University  .  25.00 

Interest  from  Savings  Bank  .  29.14 

31  United  States  Naval  Academy  .  25.00 

Merccrsburg  Academy  .  10.00 

Nov.  1  University  of  Pittsburgh  .  25.00 

2  Miami  University  .  25.00 

Drake  University  .  25.00 

Grinnell  College  .  25.00 

5  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  .  25.00 

Washington  and  Lee  University  .  25.00 

Lawrenceville  School  .  10.00 

7  University  of  Akron  .  25.00 

9  Bates  College  .  25.00 

Northwestern  University  .  25.00 

10  University  of  Texas  .  25.00 

University  of  Illinois  .  25.00 

University  of  North  Carolina .  25.00 


Dec. 


Michigan  Agricultural  College  . 

Iowa  State  College  . 

12  University  of  Nebraska  . 

13  Fordham  University  . 

14  Brown  University  . 

15  Havcrford  College  . 

16  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  . 

17  University  of  Cincinnati  . 

19  Ohio  State  University  . 

University  of  Minnesota  . 

Rice  Institute  . . . 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science  . 

23  University  of  Virginia  . 

26  Purdue  University  . 

30  Union  College  . . 

New  York  University  . . . . 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  . 

1  University  of  Colorado  . 

5  DePauw  University  . . 

Johns  Hopkins  University  . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  . 

13  Washington  University  . 

15  Centre  College  . 

19  College  of  the  City  of  New  York . . . 

Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 

24  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  . 

Syracuse  University  . 

University  of  Missouri  . 

University  of  Wisconsin  . 

A.  A.  Stagg— rebate  . 

Interest  on  Liberty  Loan  . 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
2500 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
17.94 
21.25 


$8486.59 


1922. 
Dec.  29 
30 


1923. 
Jan.  3 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 

May 


June 


9 

July  1 
3 
7 

Aug.  1 1 
Sept.  8 


Oct. 


Nov. 

Dec. 


C*. 

Hotel  Astor  (expenses  of  convention)  .  $  92.10 

J.  A.  Babbitt  (soccer  committee)  .  6.05 

Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co.  (badges)  .  44.00 

W.  A.  Lambeth  (football  rules  committee)  .  41.92 


Pelton  &  King  (printing)  .  49.50 

H.  B.  H.  Martin  (expenses  of  N.  C.  A.  A.  Athletic 

Meet)  .  23.40 

Convention  Reporting  Co.  (reporting  speeches)  .  20.25 

D.  J.  McCarthy,  postmaster  (postage)  .  20.00 

H.  L.  Pratt  (dues  in  A.  A.  F.)  .  10.00 

Pelton  &  King  (printing)  .  57.00 

Palmer  E.  Pierce  (advanced  to  A.  A.  F.)  .  500.00 

F.  W.  Nicolson  (expenses  of  executive  committee)  ..  12.50 

Yeo  &  Lukcns  Co.  (soccer  committee)  .  7.75 

Pelton  &  King  (printing)  .  22.50 

American  Olympic  Committee  (minutes)  .  25.00 

C.  W.  Savage  (football  rules  committee)  .  72.57 

D.  X.  Bible  (football  rules  committee)  .  210.24 

American  Physical  Education  Association  (printing)  .  501.22 

A.  A.  Stagg  (advanced  for  X.  C.  A.  A.  Meet)  .  300.00 

J.  A.  Babbitt  (Central  Board  on  Officials)  .  800.00 

J.  A  Babbitt  (soccer  committee)  .  49.50 

F.  W.  Nicolson  (expenses  of  executive  committee)  ..  10.00 

Oswald  Tower  (basket  ball  rules  committee)  .  34.37 

L.  W.  St.  John  (basket  ball  rules  committee)  .  80.06 

Z.  (i.  Clevenger  (basket  ball  rules  committee)  .  155.83 

R.  Morgan  (basket  ball  rules  committee)  .  14.48 

W.  E.  Meainvell  (basket  ball  rules  committee)  .  139.96 

S.  C.  Palmer  (executive  committee)  .  18.26 

F.  W.  Nicolson  (secretarial  expenses)  .  500.00 

Pelton  &  King  (printing)  .  32.00 

Ralston  Dupl.  Co.  (track  rules  committee)  .  3.40 

W.  H.  Cowell  (track  rules  committee)  . . .  154.28 

A.  A.  Stagg  (X.  C.  A.  A.  Meet)  .  850.00 

F.  W.  Luehring  (swimming  rules  committee)  .  73.09 

E.  T.  Kennedy  (swimming  rules  committee)  .  60.04 

C.  E.  Daubert  (swimming  rules  committee)  .  132.58 

Andrew  W.  Wilson,  Jr.  (swimming  rules  committee)  4.60 

F.  J.  Sullivan  (swimming  rules  committee)  .  156.71 

J.  A.  Babbitt  (Central  Board  on  Officials)  .  700.00 

H.  N.  Lendall  (executive  committee)  .  5.52 

Dieges  &  Clust  (medals)  .  100.00 

A.  C.  Ward,  postmaster  (postage)  .  20.00 

Pelton  &  King  (printing)  .  22.00 

S.  C.  Palmer  (executive  committee)  .  11.00 

A.  C.  Ward,  postmaster  (postage)  .  16.00 

Palmer  E.  Pierce  (expenses,  president’s  office)  .  100.00 

Balance  forward  .  2226.91 


$8486.59 

Examined  and  found  correct. 

H.  N.  Lendall, 

Auditor. 


APPENDIX  II 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC  FEDERATION  ON  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
THE  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  UNION 

The  negotiations  with  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  looking  to¬ 
ward  an  alliance  or  working  agreement  have  extended  during  the 
year  and,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  without  satisfactory  results. 

The  outline  of  the  negotiations  follows : 

November  20,  1922:  Telegram  from  Colonel  Breckenridge 

to  Mr.  Prout. 

"The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation 
now  in  session  in  Washington,  recognizing  the  distinguished  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  services  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  in  the  field  of  sport, 
formally  and  most  cordially  invites  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  to  be¬ 
come  a  constituent  member  of  the  Federation.  The  Federation,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  certain  differences  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions,  urges  that  the  committee  representing  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
meet  at  an  early  date  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation, 
which  latter  committee  will  have  power  to  act  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  which  will  enable  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  to  join  the  Federation.  The  Federation  trusts  that  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  will  not  adjourn  its  present  annual  meeting  without  favor¬ 
able  action  on  this  invitation.” 

November  21,  1922:  Text  of  Telegram  from  Mr.  Rubien  to 

Colonel  Breckenridge. 

"Your  courteous  telegram  of  invitation  and  good  will  was  received  last 
evening  after  adjournment  of  day’s  session.  At  this  morning’s  session  of 
the  thirty- fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  States,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved:  tliat  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  having  received  a 
very  courteous  invitation  from  the  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  conveyed  by  the  telegram  of  its  president,  has  consti¬ 
tuted  a  committee  to  confer  upon  the  relations  between  the 
A.  A.  U.  and  the  Federation,  such  committee  to  consist  of  five,  of 
whom  the  chairman  shall  be  the  president  of  the  A.  A.  U.” 

December  30,  1922. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  A.  F.,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  authorized  to  meet  with  the  committee  of  five  from 
the  A.  A.  U. 

January'  27,  1923. 

Meeting  occurred  at  Army  and  Navy  Club,  New  York,  between 
Colonel  Breckenridge,  Mrs.  Hoover,  General  Pierce,  Dr.  Fisher, 
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Colonel  Johnson,  Dr.  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Elwood  S.  Brown  of 
the  Federation  Executive  Committee,  and  Messrs.  Prout,  Rubien, 
MacCabe,  Bowie,  and  Mills,  constituting  the  committee  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  At  this  meeting  an  informal  proposal  was  made  by  the 
Federation  group  that  the  A.  A.  U.  come  into  the  federation  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  national  agencies  had  joined,  retaining  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  national  championships  in  track 
and  field,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  Mr.  Prout  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
stated  that  he  would  circularize  the  various  associations  of  his 
organization,  secure  their  opinion,  and  send  a  written  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Federation. 


May  1,  1923. 

Xo  word  having  come  from  the  A.  A.  U.  group  to  May  1, 
Colonel  Breckenridge  enlisted  the  good  offices  of  John  T.  McGov¬ 
ern,  who  arranged  for  a  second  conference,  which  occurred  at  the 
Princeton  Club,  New  York,  on  May  24,  1923. 


May  24,  1923. 

At  this  conference  there  were  present,  for  the  Federation, 
Colonel  Breckenridge,  General  Pierce,  Captain  Train,  Mr.  My- 
rick,  Dr.  Fisher,  Elwood  S.  Brown;  for  the  A.  A.  U.,  Mr.  Prout, 
Mr.  Rubien,  Mr.  Hulburt,  Mr.  McGovern,  Colonel  Mills.  The 
net  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  summing-up  statement  by  Mr. 
Prout  to  the  effect  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Federation 
and  the  A.  A.  U.  to  reach  an  agreement  under  the  terms  of  which 
all  athletic  competition  within  the  Federation  should  be  regarded 
as  closed  competition,  and  therefore  not  coming  under  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  and  further  that  the  A.  A.  U.  would  offer  no 
opposition  to  the  organization  of  district  or  state  federations 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Prout  further  suggested  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Federation  to 
meet  with  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  himself,  to 
further  discuss  this  situation  in  the  light  of  his  suggestion  above 
outlined. 


September  8,  1923. 

Again  the  Federation  took  the  initiative  in  arranging  for  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  committees  of  three,  which  took  place  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  in  New  York  City  on  September  8,  1923, 
at  which  the  Federation  was  represented  by  General  Pierce,  Colo¬ 
nel  Johnson,  and  Elwood  S.  Brown,  and  the  A.  A.  U.  by  Mr. 
Prout,  Mr.  MacCabe,  and  Mr.  Rubien.  The  net  result  of  the 
meeting  was  a  suggestion  coming  from  Mr.  Prout  that  an  ‘'agree¬ 
ment.  working  arrangement,  or  alliance”  might  be  effected,  the 
following  points  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon. 


1.  That  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  recognize  the  registrations 
of  constituent  members  of  the  National  Amateur  Federation 
and  permit  such  members  to  participate  in  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  meets  without  insisting  on  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
registration. 

2.  That  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  waive  its  present  policy 
with  regard  to  sanctions  and  refrain  from  insisting  on  Ama¬ 
teur  Athletic  Union  sanctions  for  meets  between  two  or  more 
constituent  members  or  athletes  representing  two  or  more 
constituent  members  of  the  Federation. 

3.  That  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  retain  its  present  status  as 
a  duly  recognized  governing  body  in  the  sports  over  which  it 
now  lias  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  and  that  its  status 
as  such  sports-governing  body  be  recognized  and  supported 
by  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  both  nationally 
and  internationally. 

4.  That  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  agree  to 
hold  no  national  or  district  championships,  but  that  the  Fed¬ 
eration  shall  recognize  Amateur  Athletic  Union  champion¬ 
ships  in  all  the  sports  over  which  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  now  claims  jurisdiction. 

5.  That  a  method  of  mutual  representation  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  in  the  Federation  and  the  Federation  in  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  similar  to  that  now  followed  in  our 
relations  with  allied  bodies,  be  followed. 

6.  That  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  agree  to  amend  its  con¬ 
stitution  and  general  rulings  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

7.  That  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  Federation,  in¬ 
cluding  its  constituent  members,  agree  to  accept  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  each  other  and  to  recognize  all  disqualifications  made 
by  each. 

The  understanding  was  reached  that  Mr.  Prout's  tentative  pro¬ 
posals  be  put  in  writing  by  them,  submitted  to  the  Federation, 
and,  if  acceptable,  the  steps  necessary  would  be  taken  to  present 
the  proposition  and  amendments  to  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
Conference  in  Detroit,  November  18. 

No  communication  of  any  sort  was  received  prior  to  the  A.  A. 
U.  Convention. 

On  November  24  a  printed  bulletin  was  issued  by  the  A.  A.  U. 
giving  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  “Special  Committee  on  the 
Conference  with  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation.” 
signed  by  William  C.  Prout,  chairman.  In  December,  a  copy  of 
said  bulletin  was  secured,  and  the  following  letter  was  thereupon 
written : 
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December  13,  1923. 

Mr.  William  C.  Prout, 

President  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 

305  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  surprised  to  learn  from  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  issued  November  24,  the  reasons  given  by  you  for  concluding  that 
the  committee  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  consisting  of  Colonel 
Johnson,  Mr.  Elwood  Brown,  and  myself,  withdrew  its  tentative  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  proposal  made  by  your  committee  on  September  16,  for  a 
working  agreement  between  the  two  organizations. 

1  have  written  Mr.  Rubien  somewhat  at  length  in  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  explained  that  our  committee  understood  that  you  were  to  furnish 
it  with  a  written  statement  of  your  proposal  and,  if  this  was  acceptable, 
you  would  present  it  to  your  various  district  associations  and  in  time  for 
consideration  at  the  Annual  Conference.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  is 
a  serious  misunderstanding  of  what  was  agreed  upon  at  the  September 
16  conference;  however,  I  note  that  you  recommend  that  a  “committee 
representing  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  should  be  appointed  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  at  its  meeting  to  be 
held  in  December  of  this  year.” 

Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to  whether  or  not  the  above-mentioned 
committee  was  appointed  and,  if  so,  give  me  a  written  proposal  of  a  work¬ 
ing  agreement  which  we  can  present  to  the  coming  conference.  This  con¬ 
ference  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  beginning  at  10  a.  m.,  December  31 

Very  truly  yours, 

Palmer  E.  Pierce. 

In  reply  there  was  received  this  letter. 

December  17.  1923. 

Mr.  Palmer  E.  Pierce, 

Room  1207,  26  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sir : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  13  regarding  the  report  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  Committee  to  the  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  as  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1.  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  at  the 
present  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  in  Detroit,  it  was  voted  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  National  Amateur  Ath¬ 
letic  Federation  in  this  matter,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  the  same 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  committee  during  the  past  year  has  been 
appointed.  The  proposals  which  our  subcommittee  made  on  September  16 
in  conference  with  your  subcommittee  is  the  proposition  which  we  would 
like  to  have  your  ideas  on. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as,  to  what  action  the  Federation  takes  on 
these  proposals? 

Very  truly  yours, 
William  C.  Prout, 
President. 


| The  above  report  was  submitted  to  the  Federation  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  General  Palmer  E.  Pierce.] 


